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A name worth 


For years the big Bourne Mills of Fall 
River, Mass., operated a steam plant for 
two-thirds of their power needs and 


bought the remainder at an annual cost 
of $36,000 to $40,000. 


Then two 500-hp. Fairbanks-Morse 
Diesels were installed. These two heavy- 
duty Diesels are now producing power for 





Fairbanks-Morse Diesels 


cove S0000 Saving 


for Textile Mill 





remembering 










less than eight-tenths of a cent per kw-h. 


At this rate the annual saving on all 
costs for operation and maintenance is 
almost exactly $10,000. 


A Fairbanks-Morse engineer will tell 
you how much Diesel power can save in 
your plant. Write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Fairbanks-Morse Building, Chicago 5, IIL 


Fairbanks -Morse 22-72 


Magnetos - Stokers + Railroad Motor 
Cars and Standpipes - Farm Equipment 
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lt costs less today 


to fly PCA! 


FARES CUT AS MUCH AS 50% 
NEW LOW RATES TO ALL CITIES 
SERVED BY PCA 


Detroit to Chicago ..... . only $1145 
New York to Pittsburgh . . . . only $1490 
Washington to Buffalo .. .. only $1495 


New York to Chicago 
or Milwaukee ...... only $3285 





It never cost so little to get places so quickly 
in PCA’s swift, comfortable Capitaliners. Re- 
member, delicious meals are served aloft “on 
the house.” 





Knoxville to Chattanooga. . 
Cleveland to Detroit .... 
Washington to Norfolk .. . 


Pittsburgh to Washington . . 


only $405 
only $425 
only $665 


only $865 


These are just a few samples of PCA’s new low rates 
(all fares subject to Federal tax). 


For air reservations ANYWHERE, just phone 
or cali at your city’s PCA ticket office. 
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FREE COUNSEL 


on your Honor Roll 
or War Memorial 


From earliest stages of your planning, the 
facilities of Gorham Bronze Designers are 
available without obligation to help you ob- 
tain good taste and good value in your war 
memorials. Get the benefit of Gorham’s half 
century of experience in designing and cast- 
ing bronze honor rolls, statues and other 
memorials of enduring beauty. Ask your lo- 
cal jeweler who represents Gorham Bronze 
for suggestions. Or write The Gorham Co., 
Bronze Division, Providence 7, Rhode Island, 


GORHAM 


Established 1831 


MASTER CRAFTSMEN IN BRONZE 





Fresh-cut from the forests 
of the Pacific Northwest! 


XMAS EVERGREEN DECORATIONS 
For Your Home. . . For Gifts 


Large, exciting box of fresh t eve 
greens for complete home Xmas 
rating. Contains boughs of Washingt 
Fir, Oregon Cedar, Montana Pine 
California Redwood, genu mistletoe 
English holly; assortment natura! and 
painted cones; evergreen corsage; Birch 
Bark centerpiece and two red candies 
ready-to-hang door or window st 
(16” x 24”, made of assorted 
greens, cones and a large red bow 
Guaranteed to arrive fresh, in time f 
Becorating. Order for your home, gifts 
send to business associates. Send money 
order or check. No COD's. Supply 
limited, Early orders held for just-in- 
time shipment. 


G. R. KIRK co. Box Fi586 
Tacoma 2, Wash. ) 


Perkins Building 
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Cover Message Put to Work 
By Percy W. Turner, Rotarian 
Rubber-Goods Distributor 
Charlottetown, P.EJ., Canada 
During Canada’s 9th Victory Loan 
campaign, we in this Province endeav- 
ored to do our share. We were anxious 
to put over the most compelling pub- 
licity possible and in this connection 
the cover of THE RoTARIAN for October 
with its extract from Lincoln’s Second 
Inaugural Address appealed to me as 
being most appropriate. I had it pre 
pared in card form, one of which was 
given to each salesman with instruc- 
tions to use it on any hard prospect. 


Lincoln’s Words in Every Office 
Suggests Frep Topp, Rotarian 
Automobile Distributor 
Scunthorpe, England 
THE RoTARIAN is always full of interest 

from the front cover to the last, and 

every time I receive my copy I get a 

thrill from your first illustration and 

feel a sense of congratulation to your 
artists and your color printers 

Your August impression of Bryce 
Canyon was enough to set the desire of 
“go and see” palpitating, and now you 
go even better by printing in an ex- 
tremely beautiful way the well-known, 
but oft-forgotten, words of Abraham 
Lincoln [THe Rotarian for October]. 
This makes an appeal to all that is best 
in man, especially at this period of the 
world’s history when all the forces of 
hate have been generated for a weary 
six years. 

The offer to supply copies of this is a 
well-conceived one, and I trust you have 
an overwhelming response for it. It 
would be a good thing to see these 
grand words, words which have not the 
ghtest redundancy, words which are 
pregnant with the finest expressions 
mankind can strive to live up to, framed 
and hung in the meeting room of every 
Rotary Club in the world and in every 
Rotarian’s office. 


] 
Sil 


Re: Home on the Range 

From C. W. HESTER, Garage Manager 

President, Rotary Club 

Effingham, Illinois 

We Effingham Rotarians were inter- 
ested in Sigmund Spaeth’s article about 
Home on the Range in THE RorTarRIAN 
for November, for it happens to be our 
Club's theme song. About three months 
ago Life magazine wrote about a num- 
ber of songs that had helped to make 
our country what it is, and this song 
was listed. We casually mentioned this 
in one of our meetings, and Percey 
Raymer, who, incidentally, is quite 
adept at composing songs and verses, 


Comment on ROTARIAN articles 
by readers of THE ROTARiay 


alking tt over 





had some wisecrack to mak: 
Home on the Range. We imm« 
challenged him to see if he « 

better. He then turned up with 

lowing parody, which we be! 
some of the best verse we have 
seen that tells the spirit of Rot 
thoroughly: 


RoTaryY TOwNn 
Tune: Home on the Range 
Oh, give me a town where there's 
jrown, 
But a Rotary spirit supreme; 
Where the fellows are known by tli 
names alone 
And where friendship is no idle dre« 
CHorRuUS 


Oh, Rotary Town, 

Where men are all happy and 
They meet every week 

Plans of goodwill to seek, 

May their influence spread far « 


When the Rotary Club meets, every 
defeats, 

Every malice and hate to begquile, 

When man understands man, and 
by God's plan, 

Life then becomes real and worth 


So all ’round the world, Rotary’s 
unfurled 

Will prove the true purpose of life 

And for every man’s good we are on 
erhood 

In a world ne’er created for strife 


On Using Printer’s Ink for Peace 
By Cuas. Ep. Potter, Rotariar 
Overseas Trade Promotion 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

After perusing THE RoTaRIAN for O 
ber I cannot resist the urge to sa 

if all publications used printer’s 

constructively as does THE Rotarian | 

create right thinking, postwar pea 
would be much nearer. 


Control Atomic-Bomb Ores 

Asks HERBERT P. PEARSON, Rot 

Highway Engineer 

New York, New York 

In the Last Page Comment 
Rotarian for October the Editors stat 
that someday the atomic bomb ma) 
the property of all and what will hap 
pen then will be determined by w! 
is done meanwhile by the United Na 
tions, Rotary, and others. Arthur H 
Compton in the same issue [Now T! 
We've Burst the Atom] in lengthy a! 
beautiful language says that onl) 
through the monopoly of atomic fore 
by a world organization can we hope | 
abolish war. Several statesmen and s 
entists have rather ponderously p! 
nounced the verdict that civilizatior 
doomed unless the atomic bomb is Co! 
trolled, while others have pointe 
the danger of a destructive Gover! 
ment’s possession of the secret 0 
manufacture. 

We can all agree with those pro 
nouncements—there is no argument 
but is it not time someone in authority 
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control the manu- 
speaker or writer 
read to date has 


us low to 


. >» Not one 
N , 1ave heard or 
gested how. 
1s to me rather elementary that 
1 want to stop any group from 
turing anything, the surest way 
e to it that they are denied ac- 
their raw materials. The 
ls for the bomb are and 
for a long time the ores of the 


raw 
atomic 


ranium. Every accessible source 
ores is known to the Allies, who 


1 position, if the spirit moves 


to purchase or commandeer the 

ights of every deposit, and to 
t that none of these ores ever 
a country whose Government is 
accord with the Allies’ peace 


e Council of the United Nations 


. initiate and start the simple 
nery for control of these raw ma- 
it would seem that its far more 


programs are likely to come to 
y International might study the 
and make a practical sugges- 
a modus operandi to the Eco- 
and Social Council of the United 
This would be a very practi- 
ng for Rotary to do. 
Agrees with Sokolsky View 
C. T. HABEGGER, 
s-Wear Manufac 
ne, Indiana 


Rotarian 
turer 


ee wholeheartedly with George 


‘Oolsky’s view as stated in the 
of-the-month Production for Use 
Profit? [THE ROTARIAN for Octo- 
That view is: freedom is rooted in 
ft ¢ rprise 


e establishment of a platform for 
independent en- 
freedom — which- 
might choose to call it—is one 
in which I am earnestly inter- 
[t is my opinion that until we de- 
free enterprise,” the 
claim it quite as 
lisciples. 


free eT 


iterprise, or fo! 
sf or economic 


11e 


enemies 
much as 
Following is our own 
ee-enterprise platform,” on which we 
e worked for several years. I submit 

as final, but rather as a 
that may 


eof will 


begin- 


hoping someone recast 


a really great document. 
\ PLATFORM FOR FREE ENTERPRISE 
Freedom, acknowledged as our most 
hed good, means the right to live our 
lives, to run and risk our own jobs, 
fessions, and businesses in our own way, 


ong aS our acts do not prevent others 
enjoying essentially the same rights 
opportunities 
We are born as sovereign free beings, 
equal rights, but with unequal talents 
se our unequal talents with varying 
legrees of effort and persistence. 
While our rights are equal, our re- 
is for talent and effort must be great or 
sma as nearly as possible in step with 
productivity and inherent worth As we 
rove our productivity through inven- 
owners must share the combined 
of labor and machinery more and 
with workers to provide increased 
asing power, the only preventive for 
erproduction. 
Being human, we 
forces which call 


must encourage 
forth the greatest 

entives for sincerity, loyalty, and pro- 
aductivity on the part of all, not a few. 
Vi tary labor, leading to local ownership, 
is fun Compulsory labor, leading to prop- 
ertyless Masses, spells discouragement and 
- ration 
Vv. Democratic representative government 
—the best yet conceived—is the servant of 
NS sovereign free [Continued on page 44] 
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A ROYAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU AT 


C INADA s ROY L FAMILY OF HOTELS 
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Rotary meets Tue 
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Rotary meets Thu 
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—Prince Edward 


Rotary meets MV 


nt.—King Edward 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 








ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkier 
Hotels. Excellent service. Ira Patton, Mgr Rates: Eu. 
$2.75 up. RM Wednesday. 12:30 

ARIZONA 

TUCSON—PIONEER HOTEL. New. modern, 250 outside 
rooms. J. M. Proctor, Manager Rates Summer. $3-810: 
Winter $5-815 RM Wednesday 12:15 

CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square Chas, A. Stewart, Prop. 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.50. Excellent cuisine. 


700 ROOMS « RATES FROM $4 
The Palace Hotel 


ay 1a 
EDMOND A. RIEDER, Genera! Manager 


ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 
ROT CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 








TARY 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





FLORIDA 
MIAMI—ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 110 S. E. 2nd St. Modern 
high class family hote! catering to refined clientele 2 


blocks from down town. W. Earle Spencer, Manager 


ST. AUGUSTINE—HOTEL GENNETT 
hotel, delightful rooms and location 
plan, Business and tourist clientele 


GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—-ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. A. J, Crocy, 
Manager. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Monday, 12:30. 


Leading bay front 
American-European 


SAVANNAH—HOTEL DE SOTO. 


303 rooms with bath and 


shower. South's most outstanding hotel. Reasonabie rates 
Chas. G. Day, GM. Dancing. Swimming Pool. RM Mon., 1:00. 
ILLINOIS 





AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 
1000 OUTSIDE ROOMS OUTDOOR DANCING 
RECREATION GROUNDS BATHING BEACH 








HOTEL SHERMAN | 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUS OF CHICAGO 
foc over twenty-five years 


Luncheon on Tuesday, '2:15 

















LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS——ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 
guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. John J. O'Leary, Vice 
Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. RM Wed., 12:15 


MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with bath; 


3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either depot 
Neil R. Messick, General Menager RM Friday, 12:15 
MISSOURI 

e@eeeoees83c3eeee##e#e#e#e#e#e# 


it’s A GooD 
MORNING IN 


ST. LOUIS 


AFTER A COM- 
FORTABLE NIGHT 
aT 








WASHINGTON AT NINTH 
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NEW YORK _ 

Overlooking NEW YORK’S Only Private Park 


HOTEL ae ica 
ra 


PARK fed eo 


NEW YORK CITY——PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL. 
St. (near Sth Ave.) Rotarians receive special attention 
rooms with bath from §2.50. Chas. 


HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. New York 
A MILTON HOTEL 
Deen Carpenter Gen. Mar. 
Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 


Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 
DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 
NORTH CAROLINA 

GREENSBORO—O. HENRY 300 rooms A modern hotei 


designed for comfort. Direction Dinkler Hotels. Ralph 
L Davis, Mgr. Rates: Bu. $2.75 up RM Mon., 1:00 
OHIO 

CIRCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest 
rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest rooms air 


conditioned. Randall Davis, Gen, Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE RIGHT ADDRESS | 
known cround the world 

BELLEVUE-STRA TFORD 

PHILADELPHIA 


FLOYD E. RUSH, 
Manager 











14 East 28th 
1000 


Rogers, Jr... Mgr. 






































TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS——HOTEL PEABODY. ‘The South's Finest— One 
of America’s Best,’’ 625 rooms with bath, downtown \loce- 
tion, air-conditioned. RM Tues., 12:15. 


WASHINGTON 

WENATCHEE—CASCADIAN HOTEL Newest, targest i 
““World’s Apple Capitai."’ Air-conditioned Fine food, 
Boston Hunt, Mgr. $2.00 up Bu. BM hurs., 12:15 


‘MEXICO 


ACAPULCO, GRO.—-HOTEL EL MIRADOR. All-year pare 
dise, Good service & good food, Carlos Barnard, Owner-Mgr. 
Rates: Am. §$6.50-$9.50 U.S.cy. BRM Friday, 6:30 vm. 
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ROTARIANS 


Like Clearwater 


Yes, and Clearwater likes Rotarians. 
Each winter hundreds of visiting Ro- 
tarians attend our local Rotary Club 
and enjoy the hospitality of our com- 
munity. ... Each year, too, more 
and more Rotarians are making their 
retirement homes in this city of 
flowers, in this land of pleasant liv- 
ing. Mild, delightful climate. Swim 
ming, fishing, boating, golf and other 
sports. Varied entertainment. Popu 
lation 15,000. Investigate Clearwater 
for a vacuticn or a retirement home. 


For Illustrated Booklet write 
Paul C. Ficht, Chamber of Commerce 














TEXAS TREE-RIPENED 
PINK-MEATED GRAPEFRUIT 





$300 EXPRESS PREPAID 
14 to 16 Delicious 


Tree-ripened, pink-meated grapefruit of 
incomparable flavor. 
$3.00 delivered express prepaid. 

Selected for greatest perfection from the 
finest fruit of the Rio Grande Valley— 
exclusive home of the famous Texas pinks. 
Packed under the oldest brand in the State 
—Texas Ranger Brand. 

A gift selection that is ideal for anyone 
and everyone. 

Order now for Christmas or for im- 
mediate delivery. All shipments quaran- 
teed to arrive in perfect condition. 

We also express standard boxes of 90 
pounds and bushel baskets of 55 pounds 
of mixed or straight oranges and pink 
grapefruit. (U. S. deliveries only.) 

Write for Our Folder 
SORRY NO C.O.D.'s 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 


LARRY LIGHTNER INC. 
P.O. Box 671 Brownsville, Texas 

















Reéstablishment of Rotary Clubs 
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PROBLEMS related to the reéstab- 
lishment of Rotary Clubs in areas 
where Rotary has ceased to function be- 
cause of the war are being studied by 
special Commissions—one concerning it- 
self with the Continental European, 
North African, and Eastern Mediter- 
ranean Region; and one with the Far 
East. 

Among principles for the reéstablish- 
ment of Clubs are these: 

1. Previous membership in Rotary 

. does not necessarily constitute any 
privilege of Rotary membership. 

2. The reéstablishment shall not be 
delayed until all administrative details 
have been completed, as it is consid- 
ered that the reéstablishment will be a 
constructive force and a definite help 
in the reconstruction process of the na- 
tion concerned. 

3. Any country in which it is desired 
to reéstablish Clubs should have a stable 
government and one which is favorable 
to the reéstablishment of Rotary Clubs 
and to the propagation of the Rotary 
ideal. 

4. There should be alive and active 
a sufficient number of former Rotarians 
in the country to form a nucleus around 
which new Clubs may be built. 

5. The social system of the country 
in question should be such as to permit 
individual development and individual 
initiative on the part of individual Ro- 
tarians. 

The Commission for Continental Eur- 
ope is headed by C. J. Steiger, of Zurich, 
Switzerland; Wilfrid Andrews, of Lon- 
don, England, is Vice-Chairman. Mem- 
bers are Charles E. Hunt, of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland; Jan V. Hyka, of Mexico 
City, Mexico; C. Harald Trolle, of Kal- 
mar, Sweden; Richard H. Wells, of Poca 
tello, Idaho; and Aly Emine Yehia 
Pasha, of Alexandria, Egypt. Lester B. 
Struthers (who Rotary in 
Wartime Europe in this issue) is Secre- 
tary of the Commission. 

The Commission for the Far East is 
headed by Charles L. Wheeler, of San 
Francisco, California; Angus S. Mitchell, 
of Melbourne, Australia, is Vice-Chair- 
man. Members are Carl Carlsmith, of 
Hilo, Hawaii; K. A. D. Naoroji, of New 
York, New York (a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Jamshedpur, India); Car- 
los P. Romulo, of Washington, D. C. 
(a member of the Rotary Club of 
Manila, The Philippines); and Cheng- 
ting T. Wang, of Chungking, China. 
Philip Lovejoy, Secretary of Rotary In- 
ternational, is the Secretary of the 
Commission. 


discusses 


+ * 


Now that you've read this Little Lesson 
in English, try it in Spanish—in the parallel 
translation. If, after that, you want further 
opportunity to “read Rotary” in Spanish, 
vou will find it in Revista Rortaria, Rotary’s 
magazine published monthly in that lan- 
guage A gnegeer subscription in the 
Americas is $1.50. 


COMISIONES especiales vienen eg 
diando los problemas relacionados oe, 
la reorganizacion de Rotary clubs o& 
regiones donde Rotary ces6 en sus ; 
tividades a causa de la guerra. A yp; 
de ellas corresponde la regién de Ry. 
ropa Continental, Africa del Norte 
Mediterraneo Oriental; a la otra, e| | 
jano Oriente. 

Entre los principios para la reorga; 
zacion de Rotary clubs se cuentan 
siguientes: 

1. El haber pertenecido a Rotary 
no constituye forzosamente privileg 
para volver a ser admitido en un R 
tary club. 

2. La reorganizaci6n no ha de 
morarse hasta que estén completos 1 
dos los detalles administrativos, pues 
que se considera que dicha reorganiza 
ci6n de los Rotary clubs sera una fuer 
constructiva y una ayuda definida en 
proceso de reconstruccién de la-na 
respectiva. 

3. Cualquier pais en que se dese 
reorganizar clubes debe contar con 
gobierno que, ademas de estable, a 
favorablemente la reorganizacion de R 
tary clubs y la propagacion d 
rotario. 

1. Debe haber un numero suficient 
de antiguos rotarios entusiastas 
vos en el pais para formar un 
al rededor del cual puedan constituirs. 
nuevos clubes. 

5. El sistema social del pais corres 
pondiente debe ser tal que permita 
progreso individual y la iniciativa 
dividual de parte de los rotarios en 
capacidad también individual de dic! 
rotarios. 

La comisi6n para Europa Continent 
esta presidida por C. J. Steiger, de Z 
rich, Suiza; el vicepresidente es Wilfri 


Andrews, de Londres, Inglaterra. Los 


miembros son Charles E. Hunt, de § 
John’s, Terranova; Jan V. Hyka, dé 
ciudad de México; C. Harald Trolle 
Calmar, Suecia; Richard H. Wells, 
Pocatello, Idaho, E.U.A.; y el Baja 
Emine Yehia, de Alejandria, Egipt 
Léster B. Struthers, secretario europé 
de R. |. (que escribe en esta edici 
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sobre Rotary en la Europa de los Dias 


de la Guerra) es el secretario de est 
comision. 

La comisi6n del Lejano Oriente est 
presidida por Charles L. Wheele! 
San Francisco, California, E.U.A.; 
vicepresidente es Angus S. Mitchell, 
Melburna, Australia. Los miembros s0! 
Carl Carlsmith, de Hilo, Hawai; K. A. D 
Naoroji, de Nueva York, E.U.A. (miem 
bro del Rotary Club de Jamshedpur, I1 
dia); Carlos P. Romulo, de Washingto! 
D. C., E.U.A. (miembro del Rotary Clu! 
de Manila, Filipinas); y Chengting T 
Wang, de Chungking, China. Phil Love 


joy, secretario de Rotary Internationa, 


es el secretario de la comision. 
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Men and Their Jobs 


OO a eee 
The Too-Common Cold............ 
At the Top of Their Trades........ 
You and the Veteran.............. 
Buried Treasure—Three Miles Down! 
Peeps at Things to Come.......... 


Men Working Together 


A Test for These Times............ 


That Tariff Question (debate) 


Men and Their Pleasures 


Two Sweet Songs ................ 
Books for Christmas............... 


Men in Rotary 


gE RE 
Rotary in Wartime Europe....... 
Puerto EERE he 


ondont 


Anthony Abbot....... 14 
Morris Fishbein, M.D... 20 
cee a, ea ee 24 
J. Raymond Tiffany... 25 
Eugene Holman...... 32 
Hilton Ira Jones....... 35 


.Richard E. Vernor.... 7 
..Eugene P. Thomas.... 12 
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.Kent Cooper.......... 17 

. Manley O. Hudson 18 
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Other Features and Departments 


Talking It Over (views of readers), 2; Reés- 
tablishment of Rotary Clubs (No. 29 in Little 
Lessons in Rotary series), 4; Rotary Report- 
er (Club notes), 37; Scratchpaddings (about 
Rotarians), 40; Opinion (from Rotarians’ 
talks and pens), 50; More Than Just a Tree, 
a poem by Isabelle Bryans Longfellow, 53; 


Overalls, by H. W. Scandlin, 56; 
Golden Weddings (for four Rotar- 
ians and their ladies), 59; Hobby 
Hitching Post (this month: knives 
and boys), 61; Stripped Gears 
(humor and wit-sharpening tests), 
62; Last Page Comment (Eds.), 64. 
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Presenting This Month 
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ROTARIANS 


Like Clearwater 


Yes, and Clearwater likes Rotarians. 
Each winter hundreds of visiting Ro- 
tarians attend our local Rotary Club 
and enjoy the hospitality of our com- 
munity. ... Each year, too, more 
and more Rotarians are making their 
retirement homes in this city of 
flowers, in this land of pleasant liv 
ing. Mild, delightful climate. Swim 
ming, fishing, boating, golf and other 
sports. Varied ‘entertainment. Popu 
lation 15,000. Investigate Clearwater 
for a vacuticn or a retirement home 


For Illustrated Booklet write 
Paul C. Ficht, Chamber of Commerce 
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PINK-MEATED GRAPEFRUIT 





$*300 EXPRESS PREPAID 
14 to 16 Delicious 


Tree-ripened, pink-meated grapefruit of 


incomparable flavor. 

$3.00 delivered express prepaid. 
Selected for greatest perfection from the 
finest fruit of the Rio Grande Valley— 
exclusive home of the famous Texas pinks. 
Packed under the oldest brand in the State 
—Texas Ranger Brand. 

A gift selection that is ideal for anyone 
and everyone. 

Order now for Christmas or for im- 
mediate delivery. All shipments guaran- 
teed to arrive in perfect condition. 

We also express standard boxes of 90 
pounds and bushel baskets of 55 pounds 
of mixed or straight oranges and pink 
grapefruit. (U. S. deliveries only.) 

Write for Our Folder 
SORRY NO C.O0.D.'s 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 


LARRY LIGHTNER INC. 
P.O. Box 671 Brownsville, Texas 
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PROBLEMS related to the reéstab- 
lishment of Rotary Clubs in areas 
where Rotary has ceased to function be- 
cause of the war are being studied by 
special Commissions—one concerning it- 
self with the Continental European, 
North African, and Eastern Mediter- 
ranean Region; and one with the Far 
East. 

Among principles for the reéstablish- 
ment of Clubs are these: 

1. Previous membership in Rotary 

does not necessarily constitute any 
privilege of Rotary membership. 

2. The reéstablishment shall not be 
delayed until all administrative details 
have been completed, as it is consid- 
ered that the reéstablishment will be a 
constructive force and a definite help 
in the reconstruction process of the na- 
tion concerned. 

3. Any country in which it is desired 
to reéstablish Clubs should have a stable 
government and one which is favorable 
to the reéstablishment of Rotary Clubs 
and to the propagation of the Rotary 
ideal. 

4. There should be alive and active 
a sufficient number of former Rotarians 
in the country to form a nucleus around 
which new Clubs may be built. 

5. The social system of the country 
in question should be such as to permit 
individual development and individual 
initiative on the part of individual Ro- 
tarians. 

The Commission for Continental Eur- 
ope is headed by C. J. Steiger, of Zurich, 
Switzerland; Wilfrid Andrews, of Lon- 
don, England, is Vice-Chairman. Mem- 
bers are Charles E. Hunt, of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland; Jan V. Hyka, of Mexico 
City, Mexico; C. Harald Trolle, of Kal- 
mar, Sweden; Richard H. Wells, of Poca 
tello, Idaho; and Aly Emine Yehia 
Pasha, of Alexandria, Egypt. Lester B. 
Struthers (who discusses Rotary in 
Wartime Europe in this issue) is Secre- 
tary of the Commission. 

The Commission for the Far East is 
headed by Charles L. Wheeler, of San 
Francisco, California; Angus S. Mitchell, 
of Melbourne, Australia, is Vice-Chair- 
man. Members are Carl Carlsmith, of 
Hilo, Hawaii; K. A. D. Naoroji, of New 
York, New York (a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Jamshedpur, India); Car- 
los P. Romulo, of Washington, D. C. 
(a member of the Rotary Club of 
Manila, The Philippines); and Cheng- 
ting T. Wang, of Chungking, China. 
Philip Lovejoy, Secretary of Rotary In- 
ternational, is the Secretary of the 
Commission. 

* * 


Now that you've read this Little Lesson 
in English, try it in Spanish—in the parallel 
translation. If, after that, you want further 
opportunity to “read Rotary” in Spanish, 
you will find it in Revista Roraria, Rotary’s 
magazine published monthly in that lan- 
guage A one-year subscription in the 
Americas is $1.50. 





COMISIONES especiales vie) 
diando los problemas relacionados op, 
la reorganizacion de Rotary clubs 
regiones donde Rotary ces6 en sus 
tividades a causa de la guerra. A yp, 
de ellas corresponde la regién de Ry. 
ropa Continental, Africa del Norte 
Mediterraneo Oriental; a la otra, e] [, 
jano Oriente. 

Entre los principios para la reorga; 
zacion de Rotary clubs se cuentan |p 
siguientes: 

1. El haber pertenecido a Rotary 
no constituye forzosamente privileg 
para volver a ser admitido en un R 
tary club. 

2. La reorganizaci6n no ha de 
morarse hasta que estén completos 1 
dos los detalles administrativos, pu 
que se considera que dicha reorgar 
cién de los Rotary clubs sera una fuer 
constructiva y una ayuda definida en 
proceso de reconstruccio6n de la na 
respectiva. 

3. Cualquier pais en que se dese 
reorganizar clubes debe contar con 
gobierno que, ademas de estable, a 
favorablemente la reorganizacion «¢ 
tary clubs y la propagacion del 
rotario. 

1. Debe haber un numero suficient 
de antiguos rotarios entusiastas jy 
vos en el pais para formar un nick 
al rededor del cual puedan constituirs: 
nuevos clubes. 

5. El sistema social del pais corres 
pondiente debe ser tal que permit 
progreso individual y la iniciativa 
dividual de parte de los rotarios en 
capacidad también individual de 
rotarios. 

La comisi6n para Europa Continert 
esta presidida por C. J. Steiger, de Z 
rich, Suiza; el vicepresidente es W 
Andrews, de Londres, Inglaterra 
miembros son Charles E. Hunt, de § 
John’s, Terranova; Jan V. Hyka, dé 
ciudad de México; C. Harald Trolle 
Calmar, Suecia; Richard H. Wells, 
Pocatello, Idaho, E.U.A.; y el Baja A 
Emine Yehia, de Alejandria, Egipt 
Lester B. Struthers, secretario europ* 
de R. I. (que escribe en esta edici 
sobre Rotary en la Europa de los Dias 
de la Guerra) es el secretario de est 
comision. 

La comisi6n del Lejano Oriente est 
presidida por Charles L. Wheeler, 
San Francisco, California, E.U.A.; 
vicepresidente es Angus S. Mitchell, 
Melburna, Australia. Los miembros s 
Carl Carlsmith, de Hilo, Hawai; K. A. D 
Naoroji, de Nueva York, E.U.A. (miem 
bro del Rotary Club de Jamshedpur, In 
dia); Carlos P. Romulo, de Washingt 
D. C., E.U.A. (miembro del Rotary Clu! 
de Manila, Filipinas); y Chengting 7 


Wang, de Chungking, China. Phil Love 


joy, secretario de Rotary Internationa: 
es el secretario de la comision. 
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Beach Hotel in Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A., on 

first day of last month, this (above) is what you 
would have seen. Even had you come unaware of w! 
the group was, the breadth and earnestness of its 1 
might have led you to exclaim: “This must be some- 
thing special.” It was. Tnis was the first meeting of 
Rotary’s new Past Presidents’ Advisory Council. 

For four busy days these Past Presidents of Rota 
International plunged into and explored one majo! 
Rotary problem after another. (How the Council 
constituted and what it was to discuss were told 
THE RorariAn for November, 1945, page 4.) Done, the: 
wrapped up their findings in a report to Rotary’s Board 
of Directors. Time for fellowship was scant, but 
quick buffet luncheons (photo at left shows Council 
Chairman Charles L. Wheeler and Vice-Chairn 
Fernando Carbajal during one) and also at evening 
entertainments the Councilmen made the most of it 

Present were (left to right) Vice-Chairman Carbajal 
Lima, Peru; Richard H. Wells, of Pocatello, Idaho (ex-of! 
as Immediate Past President); George C. Hager, of Chicago, 
Illinois; Will R. Manier, Jr., of Nashville, Tennessee; T. 4 
Warren, of Wolverhampton, England (ex-officio as cur 
President of Rotary International); Chairman Wheele: 
San Francisco, California; Armando de Arruda Pereira 
Sao Paulo, Brazil; Clinton P. Anderson, of Washington, D. C 
(U. S. Secretary of Agriculture); Tom J. Davis, of Butte, 
Montana; Walter D. Head, of Montclair, New Jersey; Ed. R 
Johnson, of Roanoke, Virginia. Past President Robert E. Le¢ 


¥ AD YOU happened into Room 317 in the Edgew 


Hill, of Columbia, Missouri, a Council member, was unable 
’ ’ 


to attend because of conflicting engagements. 
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A Test for These Times 


By Richard E. Vernor 


Past Director of Rotary International; 
Member, Rotary Club of Chicago, Il. 


[. WAS LIKE old times in a 
certain factory I know about. The 
company had just received the 
“go ahead” on a line of house- 
hold goods it had had to cease 
making four years ago when war 
preempted all metals. Everybody 
was happy about it. 

The sales department was espe- 
cially exuberant. Someone had 
suggested a new distribution tech- 
nique: channel the entire produc- 
tion to large distributors in one 
particular field. No more messing 
with the various other narrow 
sales avenues. Profits would be 
incomparably greater. What did 
the chief think of it? 

“What we have to ask our- 
selves,” the president answered, 
pushing his chair back from the 
conference table, “is this: Is the 
plan fair to all concerned? Obvi- 
ously it isn’t. Only the chosen dis- 
tributors and this company would 
profit. What of the little fellows 
who again want to handle the 
product? Relatively, the item is as 
profitable to them as to the large 
leaiers 

“No, men, we’re going back to 
ur prewar channels and distrib- 
ite our volume in the same pro- 
portions as in 1939. I am aware 
that this will mean a substantial 
oss of profit to us at this time 
perhaps $50,000 in the first six 
months—but I am also convinced 
that, in the goodwill and confi- 
lence it will build, it will prove 
profitable in the end.” 

What kind of thinking moti- 
vates a man like that? How does 
he come by the ability to decide, 
almost reflexively, an involved 
matter of business principle? In 
the case of the company president, 
he himself gave us a clue when he 
asked his staff, “Is it fair to all 
concerned?” 

Those words, as many Rotar- 
lans know, are a direct quotation 
from what is called the Four-Way 
Test—and the Four-Way Test is 
what this article is about. On the 
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About four simple questions any man can profitably 
apply to business, government, or personal problems. 


chance that you had never heard 
of it until now, let me explain 
that the Four-Way Test is merely 
a simple yardstick for measuring 
the ethics of human conduct, par- 
ticularly in the field of business. 
Here it is: 
THE FOUR-WAY TEST 

1. Is it the truth? 

2. Is it fair to all concerned? 

3. Will it build goodwill for the com- 
pany and better friendships for our 
personnel? 

4. Will it be profitable to all con- 
cerned? 

Behind those four simple ques- 
tions is a story rich in business 
drama that dates back to 1933.* 
In that year a young Chicago busi- 
nessman named Herbert J. Tay- 
lor—the same “Herb” Taylor who 
now serves us as Rotary’s First 
Vice-President — took over the 
presidency of a_ kitchen-utensil 
company known as Club Alumi- 
num. It was half a million dollars 
in the red and headed for bank- 
ruptcy. Yet eight years later the 
entire debt had been paid off with 
interest and sales had zoomed to 
4 million dollars a year. 

How was it done? By brilliant 
business methods, certainly, but 
what made those methods bril- 
liant was that every step in the 
company’s operation had _ been 
examined in the light of a concept 
of business ethics which the firm’s 
young president had been formu- 
lating since he wrote his first in- 
surance policy in 1919. Put down 
on paper, that concept came out 
as the Four-Way Test. 

Borrowing the Test three years 
ago, Rotary International has 





*Also see Broke in 1933; On Top in 1941, 
by Wm. F. McDermott, THe Rotarian, 


March, 1942. 
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spread it to the four corners of 
the earth, believing that the indi- 
vidual wil! find it of practical aid 
not only in his vocational efforts, 
but also in almost every human 
situation. What parent, for exam- 
ple, or what = grammar-school 
teacher, or what village trustee, 
or, indeed, what head of a nation 
is there who could not profit from 
squaring his acts against those 
four incisive questions? 

Let’s reread that Test, then- 
reread it, reapply it, relay it. “If 
we take the Four-Way Test,” says 
Paul S. Christman, a Past District 
Governor of Pennsylvania, “and 
keep on applying it and hammer 
ing away, eventually it will be- 
come so engraved in the thought 
and action of business and pro- 
fessional men that they will think 
in terms of it and their mental 
pattern will be in its terms.” 


Bisep as the end of the war has 
left them, men see one thing 
clearly today: The coédperation of 
all nations is the only thing that 
will save any one of them. In the 
present struggle to maintain that 
cooperation, to solve such inex- 
tricable problems as what to do 
with the atomic bomb, perhaps so 
simple a guide as the one | am 
discussing here points the way. 

“Armageddon will be at our 
door” unless we have an “im- 
provement of human character,” 
warned General Douglas MacAr- 
thur at the signing of the Japanese 
surrender. “It must be of the 
spirit,” he added, “if we are to 
save the flesh.” 

The Four-Way Test is, I hold, 
one simple workable approach to- 


aay 


ward that “improvement.” 
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Rotary in Wartime Europe 


By Lester B. Struthers 


Assistant General Secretary, Rotary International* 


W.... happened to Rotarians 


in Europe during the war? What 
experiences did they have? Could 
the Rotary Clubs meet? What dif- 
ficulties must be faced in reacti- 
vating the former Clubs_ in 
Europe? What is being done to 
reéstablish such Clubs? 

These and perhaps a dozen 
other questions seem to interest 
Rotarians. After six weeks in 
Europe I am convinced that the 
field is much too large to cover in 
a few thousand words. Only some 
typical examples can be given, 
and these will have to be drawn 
primarily from Western Europe, 
because communications’ with 
Eastern Europe are for the most 
part not yet available. 

Shortly after the Germans occu- 
pied a country the Gestapo visited 
the Rotary Club Secretaries and 
the past officers of Rotary Interna- 
tional to search their records and 
oftentimes to take away with them 
all the effects of the Rotary Club. 
Gatherings of more than two or 
three people were forbidden, and 
in many cases the Rotary Club 
stopped meeting. However, in 
some cities the Rotarians found 
ways to carry on. 

In Paris, groups of about 15 
members of the former Rotary 
Club were formed and throughout 
the occupation these groups met 
either weekly or biweekly for 
luncheon, never twice in succes- 
sion at the same restaurant. No 
notices were sent out, but on a giv- 
en day a dozen or 15 men turned 
up at a restaurant and strangely 
enough they all seemed to be old 
friends! The only time that the 
entire membership of the Paris 
Club could get together was for 
a wedding or a funeral. With 
these the Gestapo did not inter- 
fere. It was remarkable how well 


* Dr. Struthers has been appointed by 
the Board of Directors as Secretary of the 
Commission for Organizing Rotary Clubs 
in Continental Europe and is also serving 
for the time being as the European Secre- 
tary of Rotary International. 
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Despite the Gestapo and a hundred other harassments, 


attended were funerals and par- 
ticularly burials at the cemetery. 

At Nimwegen, Holland, the 
President of the Rotary Club at 
the time of the invasion happened 
also to be president of a club called 
“Harmony,” a private club with a 
clubhouse. When Rotary was 
forbidden, the president of “Har- 
mony” put a notice on the bulletin 
board stating that each Friday a 
luncheon would be held to which 
all members were invited. Rotary 
was not mentioned, but everybody 
understood and the Rotarians, 
many of whom were also members 
of “Harmony,” came there to 
lunch. Those Rotarians who were 
not members of “Harmony” were 
properly introduced through those 
who were. 

In Denmark the Rotary Clubs 
were still allowed to meet even 
when the country was occupied, 
but in August, 1943, they had to 
suspend meetings. The members 
of many Clubs then organized 
themselves into bridge clubs and 
kept up the Rotary spirit in that 
way.f 

The remarks which the Presi- 
dent of one of the large Clubs in 
France made at each weekly meet- 
ing were usually transcribed into 
the weekly bulletin of the Club. 
After restraining himself for a 
long time he finally launched out 
at the Germans at the meeting 
just before they occupied the city. 
There had been time to get his re- 
marks printed in the weekly bulle- 
tin before the Gestapo came to his 
office to study a complete set of 
the bulletins. Two officers of the 
Gestapo sat together and read the 
bulletins from the first on down 
toward the last which contained 
the uncomplimentary remarks 
about the Germans. The President 
sat opposite, wondering what 
would happen when the Gestapo 
came to that bulletin. When the 
officers had turned to the next to 





?See also Denmark Now, by Fred B. 
Barton, THe Rotarian, October, 1945. 


Continental Rotarians kept their fellowship alive. 


the last bulletin, one looked at the 
other and made the comment that 
they weren't getting any helpful! 
information out of those useless 
bulletins. They slammed the file 
shut and the President had es- 
caped by the skin of his teeth 

Less fortunate was one District 
Governor who had held a high 
office in a certain organization of 
which there were many units in 
his country, an organization con- 
demned by the Nazis. He had to 
shave off his beard, disguise him- 
self as a workingman, and tak« 
refuge in the Maquis. For two 
years he was hidden, now in this 
house and now in that barn, al- 
ways in danger that someone 
might discover him and denounce 
him to the Gestapo. 

Many will remember Rotarian 
Louis Renard, of Poitiers, France, 
the last Governor of the 47th Dis- 
trict, who had been wounded in 
the face and the chest in the First 
World War and had received sev- 
eral high decorations. With the 
outbreak of the Second World 
War he rejoined the Army and 
served in Marseille as liaison offi- 
cer between the French and Brit- 
ish armies. With the defeat of 
France he returned to Poitiers, 
where in July, 1940, he organized 
an underground _ typewritten 
newspaper which mysteriously 
appeared in people’s mailboxes 
He gathered around him a large 
group of patriots to form one of 
the centers of resistance in Poitou. 

Two years later, in August, 
1942, he learned that a package of 
these underground newspapers 
had not arrived at its destination 
in a near-by town. He sensed the 
danger while there was still time 
to escape, but for the sake of his 
wife and six children he did not 
flee. A few days later he was ar- 
rested, handcuffed, and kept in jai 
for many months. Finally in Feb- 
ruary, 1943, the Germans took him 
and a group of others, who had 
worked with him, to Germany. On 
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1943, at the prison 


December 3, 

at Wolfenbiittel Rotarian 

Renard was beheaded. His 

Rotarians in France have 

recently published a memorial 

its, oklet in testimony of the activi- 
f this great patriot. 


Directly liberation 

the Rotarians in many of the 
and cities of Northern 

‘e, Belgium, and Holland be- 

thinking of resuming their 
tings. So did those in Nor- 
vav, concerning whose experi- 
ences THE ROTARIAN for Novem- 
er has already reported.* Hav- 
had no correspondence from 
the outside for years, these Rotari- 
ns did not know that the charters 
f their Clubs had been cancelled 
ind that Rotary International had 
established a Commission to su- 


following 


*See Five Long Years in Norway, page 
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pervise and direct the work of re- 
organizing the Rotary Clubs in 
the liberated countries. Natur- 
ally they were confronted with 
many difficulties. 

First of all was the question of 
getting the real facts regarding 
the behavior during the war of the 
former members of the Club. Hap- 
pily it can be reported that only 
a very few Rotarians collaborated 
with the enemy. In all the coun- 
tries of Western Europe the Ro- 
tarians lost no time in eliminating 
from their groups those who were 
positively known to have collabo- 
rated and those who had been con- 
victed by the Government of col- 
laboration. However, this period 
of confusion directly following 
liberation offered wonderful op- 
portunities for people who had old 
grudges to work out, and de- 
nouncements were lodged against 





some of the Rotarians. The gen- 
eral policy of the Rotary groups 
seems to have been one of the ut- 
most fairness. A Rotarian who had 
been denounced would be invited 
by his former fellow members to 
appear before the entire group or 
before a committee to tell his 
story and present evidence in his 
behalf. If the Rotarians were 
convinced that he was unjustly 
accused, they joined in defending 
him before the authorities 
Another difficulty was to find a 
meeting place. Many cities in 
Northern France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Norway had been so de- 
stroyed that no hotel or restaurant 
or hall remained. If such facili- 
ties did still exist, they were requi- 
sitioned either by the United 
States Army, the British Army, 
the local government, the Red 
Cross, or some other agency. Not 


Illustrations by Wm. Aubrey Gray 


“TWO OFFICERS of the Gestapo read the bulletins from the first one down toward the last which contained the uncomplimentary remarks.” 
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only was there no place to meet, 
but restrictions on food made it 
impossible to serve meals. Here 
and there some Rotarian holding a 
responsible post in one of the 
armies or agencies would, perhaps 
once in two or three months, be 
able to release a hotel dining room 
or a restaurant. So Rotary lunch- 
eons and dinners, while rare, did 
not pass completely out of the pic- 
ture. 

The Paris Rotary Club tried 
meetings in the late afternoon 
with an aperitif. Aperitifs, how- 
ever, had lost their warming na- 
ture and these meetings in un- 
heated rooms in the midst of Win- 
ter had no other warmth than the 
Rotary spirit of friendship. As 
conditions have gradually im- 
proved during the past year, the 
Paris Club has moved from one 
restaurant to another, until finally 
it is able to have its meetings 
every other week with luncheon 
at the Hotel Claridge. In Brus- 
sels, when no hotel or restaurant 
could be found which would serve 
a meal, the Rotarians were able to 
locate a small establishment 
which could provide soup and 
beer. So the members of the Brus- 
sels Club bring to the weekly 
meetings a sandwich and a tart 
from home and augment these 
with the soup and beer which 
they can get from the restaurant. 

The cost of meals is also a fac- 
tor. For example, in France there 
are four categories of restaurants. 
Those in which a Rotary Club 
would meet are either in category 
A or de luxe. Since meat is prac- 
tically unobtainable, a_ typical 
luncheon will consist of hors 
d'oeuvres (not the elaborate kind 
of former years, but usually sim- 
ply sliced cucumbers and toma- 
toes), a serving of fish with either 
potatoes or a vegetable, 100 grams 
of bread, and a dessert. In a cat- 
egory-A restaurant such a lunch- 
eon is priced at 75 francs, wine 
and coffee, as is the custom, being 
extra. Additionally there is a tax 
of 33 percent. Or if the restaurant 
is de luxe, the basic price is 125 
francs and the tax 63 percent. 
Luncheon in a category-A_ res- 
taurant therefore will cost about 
the equivalent of $4; in a de lure 
restaurant, $9. One could hardly 
expect Rotarians to pay such 
prices for luncheon every week! 
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PATRIOT 


When the Nazis came 
to France, Past Dis- 
trict Governor Louis 
Renard, a prominent 
solicitor of Poitiers, 
began publishing a 
resistance newspaper. 
Caught, he was be- 
headed late in 1943. 






The Rotarians in all countries, 
even though they could not main- 
tain their Rotary Clubs as units, 
have kept on with much of their 
Community Service work. Some- 
times this took the nature of help- 
ing the families of Rotarians who 
had been arrested. Again, efforts 
were made to secure the release of 
Rotarians picked up by the Ges- 
tapo. There are several instances 
on record where Rotarians hid 
Jews and their families or allowed 
Jewish property to be transferred 
to them so that it could be held 
safely to be returned to the Jews 
at the end of the war. 

In Paris a Rotarian who was a 
printer of books started the publi- 
cation of a series of books known 
as the Editions de Minuit. These 
books were really a combat weap- 
on. At first the French people 
hardly realized their value as 
means of keeping up French 
morale, but the Gestapo did, and 
before the fourth book appeared 
had seized some of the paper, the 
presses, and many manuscripts 
which had been accepted for pub- 
lication. This setback only spurred 
the member of the Rotary Club of 
Paris to greater efforts and the 
Editions de Minuit continued 
throughout the war, not only in 
France, but copies were smuggled 
out of the country and were re- 
printed in Switzerland in French 
and in London in English. In 
Paris the type was set in several 
different print shops, and the 





printing was done in other shops 
scattered in various parts of the 
city. All printing had to be done 
at night or on Sundays when the 
regular work of these print shops 
was not going on and most of the 
regular staff was out of the shops 
Frequently the presses were ry 
by the owner and his wife. 

No account of Rotary in Europe 
during the war would be complete 
without mentioning the gratitude 
which Rotarians in the countries 
which were occupied feel toward 
the Rotarians in Portugal, Swe. 
den, and Switzerland. Frequent 
are the references to the welcome 
parcels of food and coffee which 
reached Antwerp or Orléans or 
some other city in Belgium or 
France from Rotarians in Portu- 
gal. Trainload after trainload of 
French, Belgian, and Dutch chil- 
dren came to Switzerland for 
three months’ rebuilding of their 
wrecked little bodies. This was 
not solely a Rotary service, but 
many Rotarians were active in 
this work and the children from 
some of the trains were cared for 
entirely by Rotarians. The Nor- 
wegian and Finnish Rotarians are 
filled with appreciation for the 
help received from Sweden. Food 
and clothing were sent to Finland 
and the Finnish children were 
cared for in Swedish homes. Nor- 
wegian Rotarians who escaped 
from their occupied country were 
given protection and maintenance 
by Swedish Rotarians. 

The former Rotarians in the lib- 
erated countries in Europe have 
never lost their love for Rotary 
and they are filled now with en- 
thusiasm to have the charters re- 
stored to their Clubs. The Com- 
mission for the organizing of 
Rotary Clubs in _ Continental 
Europe is stimulating and super- 
vising the organization of Clubs in 
the countries of Western Europe, 
but operating without undue haste. 

Probably by the end of De- 
cember a number of charters will 
have been restored and the former 
Districts of Rotary International 
reconstituted. Rotarians through- 
out the world can look forward in 
the not too far distant future to a 
strong and optimistic Rotary in 
the countries of Western Europe. 
Then, perhaps early in 1946, steps 
can be taken to organize Clubs in 
Eastern Europe. 
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Eanes the number of 
“weet” girls in popular song. 
There are more, the cynic might 
say, than in real life. There are 
Sweet Sue, Sweet Jennie Lee, 
Sweet Eloise, 
Sweet Leilani, and so on and on. 
But the sweetest of them all, if 
the universal favor of male sing- 
ers is an index, are those two age- 
Adeline and 
Sweet Genevieve. It is of these 
two old songs and how they came 
to be that I write this month. 
\deline for whom men pine got 
her name straight from a sign- 
board. The man who wrote the 
plaintive ballad 49 years ago re- 
cently told me how that came 
about. He is genial, white-haired 
Harry Armstrong, now an enter- 
ainers’ agent in New York City, 
where for 15 years he held mem- 
bership in Rotary. Born near Bos- 
Harry Armstrong was slated 
become a church organist and 
lis youth acquired mastery of 
keyboard—but at the expense 
Tired of taking one 
icking after another from boys 
smaller than himself, Harry took 
ip boxing and became, at age 17, 
one of the best amateur welter- 
weights around Boston. In train- 
ing camps Harry found his piano 


Sweet Lorraine, 


less lasses Sweet 


of his biceps. 
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By Sigmund Spaeth 


‘Tune Detective’ and Music Historian 


playing an asset. 
his improvisations. 

It was for a quartette which 
some of these young athletes 
“cooked up” that Harry composed, 
in 1896, the tune that eventually 
became Sweet Adeline. He called 
it My Old New England Home and 
wrote his own words for it. No 
local publisher showed interest, so 
Harry decided to try New York. 
Arriving with $2.65 in his pocket, 
he thumped a piano at Coney Is- 
land for a time, then graduated 
to a music hall, and finally landed 
a job with Witmark, the music 
publisher. Striking up a friendship 
with a postal clerk named Dick 
Gerard, Armstrong showed him 
his song, and approved some 
words Gerard wrote for it which 
began with “You’re the flower of 
my heart, sweet Rosalie.” Wit- 
mark was not impressed. 

Then one day Gerard and Arm- 
strong saw a sign on Broadway. 
It read: FAREWELL APPEAR- 
ANCE, ADELINA PATTI. “Sweet 
Adeline, for you I pine,” mur- 
mured Dick Gerard. That did it. 
Under the new title Witmark pub- 
lished the song in 1903, but it re- 
mained on the shelf until the 
Quaker City Four came to New 
York. Opening at Hammerstein’s 
Victoria Theater, that quartette 
needed a new harmony number. 
In their first appearance Sweet 
Adeline stopped the show. Soon 
the whole country was singing it. 
In 12 years on the vaudeville 
stage, Armstrong himself carried 
the song into every corner of the 
United States. Even today he can 
go almost nowhere without hav- 
ing to lead audiences through it. 

Armstrong wrote other tunes— 


The boys liked 


WITH BILLY Clark, black-face come- 
dian, Armstrong carried Adeline to all 
corners of the U.S.A. in the early 1900s. 





HERE’S the man who gave ycu Sweet Adel- 
ine: Harry Armstrong as he looks today. 


one of which, Nellie Dean, is enor 
mously popular in England—but 
still Sweet Adeline stands alone. 
What explains its success? The 
echo effects? The fact that its 
opening notes are a logical inver- 
sion of the old Westminster 
chime? No one knows. Adeline 
has it, and that is that. 

Now to our other sweet song— 
Sweet Genevieve, Number 34 in 
the songbook Songs for the Rotary 
Club. A real Genevieve and her 
death inspired this melancholic 
favorite. Back in the late 1860s a 
young man named George Cooper 
—who, in his 90-year lifetime, was 
to write lyrics for most of the song 
writers of America, starting with 
the great Stephen C. Foster him- 
self—married his first and only 
love. A short time later she died 
Cooper wrote the simple poem 
from an aching heart. 

Needing cash, Cooper sold the 
poem outright to Henry Tucker, a 
musician of substance who com- 
posed the music for it, for just $5 

Both men produced other hits. 
Cooper’s Rose of Killarney, which 
became a success in 1876, is still 
remembered. During the United 
States Civil War, Tucker com- 
posed a song called Weeping, Sad 
and Lonely or When This Cruel 
War Is Over. Because of the deep 
pessimism of the song, soldiers of 
the North were forbidden to sing 
it. But it was Sweet Genevieve 
alone that brought Cooper and 
Tucker musical immortality. 
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THAT TARIFF QUESTION 


A debate-of-the-month—airing U.S. views 


of an old issue that war's end raises anew. 


1. Extend the Trade-Agreements Plan 


Says Eugene P. Thomas 


| STATES tariff sched- 
ules are now open to itemized re- 
adjustments. By broad margins 
in both the House and the Senate, 
Congress, during the late Spring 
of this year, determined a revital- 
ized national tariff policy for three 
years to come. 

Acting in accordance with the 
policy laid down, and appropri- 
ately empowered, the executive 
branch of the American Govern- 
ment may negotiate agreements 
with other sovereign Govern- 
ments, reducing specific American 
import duties up to 50 percent be- 
low the prevailing levels of Jan- 
uary 1, 1945, in return for tariff 
and other trade concessions 
granted reciprocally to the United 
States by the other nations in- 
volved. Conversely, the executive 
may increase tariffs, or impose 
other restrictions on imports, if 
such action is found necessary to 
protect or promote the foreign 
trade of the United States. Such 
penalties might be imposed on im- 
ports from countries which apply 
discriminatory duties or other un- 
equal treatment to American ex- 
ports. 

Despite this latter provision of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, Congressional and public de- 
bates during April, May, and June 
centered chiefly upon the factor of 
tariff reduction. Consequently, in 
view of the passage of legislation 
amending the Act to relate its pro- 
visions to 1945 tariff levels, it rea- 
sonably may be assumed that Con- 
gress contemplated that American 
national policy would be one of 
joining with other Governments 
in the mutual reduction of world 
trade barriers. 

What procedures will govern, 
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President, National Foreign Trade Council 


and how will revised or new trade 
agreements affect American busi- 
ness? It is just as improbable that 
there will be a sweeping, horizon- 
tal slash in tariffs as that there 
will be a horizontal increase in 
import duties. Rather, the law re- 
quires that prior to the conclusion 
of a foreign-trade agreement with 
another country, public notice of 
the intention to negotiate such an 
agreement shall be given. Any 
person who anticipates that his 
interests may be affected favor- 
ably or unfavorably by a prospec- 
tive agreement then has the op- 
portunity to present his views to 
the designated of- 
ficers of the Gov- 
ernment. Special 
hearings are held 
for this purpose. 
Furthermore, be- 
fore or during the 
negotiation of an 
agreement, the 
President is re- 
quired by law to seek information 
and advice from the United States 
Departments of State, War, Navy, 
Commerce, and Agriculture, the 
United States Tariff Commission, 
and from such other sources as 
may be deemed appropriate. 
Alert American businessmen 
should be aware of competition, 
whether domestic or foreign. 
Therefore, when a declaration is 
made of the intention to negotiate 
a trade agreement with, say, Bra- 
zil, and an American citizen feels 
that his position might be unduly 
prejudiced by a reduction in the 
American duty on some item pro- 
duced in that country, he has the 
responsibility and opportunity to 
lay the facts of the situation be- 
fore his Government, or his rep- 





Thomas 








resentative trade association o1 
labor union may do so. A careful 
hearing is assured, and, if the 
facts so warrant, tariff protection 
should be continued. The essence 
of procedure in negotiating a 
trade agreement is the exhaustive 
item-by-item consideration of all 
commodities which. may be in- 
volved. 

Those who do not comprehend 
or who ignore the degree of de- 
pendence upon exports to insure 
profits and employment for major 
segments of American industry 
and agriculture; who fail to grasp 
the fact that certain American vi- 
tal resources have dwindled to the 
danger point; who see a _|oss, 
where no loss will likely occur, 
of employment in the introduction 
into America’s economy of greatly 
needed or desired imported ma- 
terials; and who, finally, de- 
clare that a policy of great dem- 
onstrated benefit to the United 
States over ten years to have been 
somehow designed to “ruin” their 
special [Continued on page 52] 
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with merchandise not available in 
the United States were sometimes 
able to pay the entire cost of build- 
ing and equipping a ship from the 
profits of a single voyage. The 
reason this trade was so profitable 
was because the ships brought 
back goods which producers at 
home could not, at that time, sup- 
ply. Ever since, the United States 
has been constantly increasing the 
number of things it could make 
itself. 

Goods imported into the United 
States today consist mainly of two 
classes. The first may be defined 
as unmanufactured goods, includ- 
ing commodities for consumption 
such as tea, coffee, and sugar, and 
materials for fabrication into other 
products such as rubber, silk, tin, 
jute, hemp, and similar items. Sub- 
stantially all these raw materials 
come in without import duties and 
represent about two-thirds of the 
total value of U. S. imports. The 
second class of imports consists of 
competitive products which are 
also produced in the U.S.A. and 
which are protected in varying de- 
grees by the imposition of tariff 
duties. These duties have been 
assessed because Americans de- 
cided—wisely or unwisely, accord- 
ing to your point of view—that 


2. Reducing Tariffs Lessens Employment 
Says Arthur Besse 


President, National Association of Wool Manufacturers 


0. THE academic front one 
should not be too much disturbed 
over unsound ideas about foreign 
trade. A difference of opinion is 
often helpful to both protagonists. 
But when unsound ideas on the 
subject of international trade lead 
—as they threaten to do at this 
writing—to a proposal to “loan” 
Great Britain 6 billion dollars to 
stimulate America’s foreign trade, 
we must seriously consider the 
possibility of expanding foreign 
trade and the probable effects of 
such an expansion. 

Many currently held opinions 
on the subject of foreign trade are 
holdovers of ideas of trade in an 
era long vanished. In the early 
part of the 19th Century, Yankee 
ship owners who sent their pack- 
ets to far-off ports to return laden 
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they wished to make those partic- 
ular products at home instead of 
buying them abroad. 

There is little point in arguing 
whether a tariff rate is too high 
or too low. That is a matter 
which can be determined only by 
a study of relative production 
costs, exchange rates, and other 
relevant factors. The important 
question is whether or not the de- 
cision to protect a particular prod- 
uct was wise. If the United States 
is seeking a larger foreign trade 
and believes that such an enlarge- 
ment necessitates a reduction in 
existing tariff rates, the original 
premise should be examined to de- 
termine whether or not it is wise 
to produce rather than to import 
the items in question. 

Where does the pressure for in- 


creased foreign trade come from? 
While the following list, of neces- 
sity, involves considerable gener- 
alization, it does throw some light 
on the subject. 

(a) Pressure from American pro- 
ducers who can turn out more than 
they can sell in the domestic market. 

(b) Pressure from banks, export 
and import brokers, warehousemen, 
shipping companies and agents, and 
others profiting from the financing and 
moving of products in foreign trade. 

Both of these groups are en- 
titled to attempt to increase their 
business in any legitimate man- 
ner. It is, however, an open ques- 
tion if they have a basis for insist- 
ing that in furthering their own 
interests, they are promoting 
world peace and _ international 
prosperity. 

(c) Pressure from disciples of Cor- 
dell Hull, former Secretary of State of 
the United States, who believe that an 
increased foreign trade will help in- 
dustrially backward nations and re- 
move frictions and commercial rival- 
ries—one of the prime causes of war. 

These people overlook the fact 
that while foreign purchasers of 
American products may perhaps 
be well disposed toward the 
United States if its commercial re- 
lations with them are pleasant, 
other nations that want to sell 
those same foreign purchasers 
will regard Americans as ruthless 
competitors bent on gobbling up 
as much world trade as possible 
at their expense. 

(d) Pressure from followers of 
Henry Wallace, Secretary of Com- 
merce of the United States, who be 
lieve a prosperous economy can be 
achieved only if 60 million jobs are 
provided and that 60 million jobs can 
be assured only if vastly increased 
quantities of goods are sent abroad. 

These advocates overlook the 
difficulty of being 
paid for those in- 
creased exports 
The only way the 
United States can 
be paid eventually 
is by the accept- 
ance of increased 
imports. Actually 
America has come 
out of the war less dependent on 
imports than ever. A reduction of 
tariffs to increase importations of 
items now made in America will 
result in unemployment in indus- 
tries that have to rely on the tariff 
in order to compete against their 
foreign [Continued on page 54] 
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ies murder of a Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, priest 21 years ago is 
a classic in the ethics of man 
hunting. Today the trial record is 
required reading for attorneys in 
the United States Department of 
Justice; law schools expound its 
grim moral to future prosecutors, 
while connoisseurs of the truth 
that is stranger than fiction hold 
it in reverence. 

For a quarter of a century it 
was the after-supper habit of the 
Rev. Hubert Dahme, pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church, to take a walk 
through downtown Bridgeport. At 
7:40 on the night of February 4, 
1924, he was passing the Lyric 
Theater, host for one performance 
to Ethel Barrymore in a stage 
play called The Laughing Lady. 
But Father Dahme’s head was 
leaning the other way, bent 
against blasts of Winter wind; his 
hands were in the pockets of his 
buttoned overcoat as he strode on, 
stanch and vigorous for a man of 
56 years. 

Perhaps his thoughts were of 
Woodrow Wilson, who had died 
only the day before; surely the 
priest did not dream that sudden 
death was even at that instant 
reaching forth for himself. 

Where the southerly side of 
High Street meets up with Main, a 
man suddenly appeared behind 
the priest. He raised his right 
hand, which clutched a revolver; 
marching in step behind the man 
of God, he took aim and fired. The 
shot rang out in the freezing dark- 
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ness and the murderer turned and 
ran, leaving the body of his victim 
a forlorn heap on the pavement, 
blood spurting from a great 
wound in the back of his head. 

In the uproar that followed, 
witnesses generally agreed that 
the escaped murderer was a 
young man of medium height; 
that he wore a cap and a dark, 
three-quarter overcoat with vel- 
vet collar; and that they could see 
the glitter of a revolver in his 
hand as he ran off. Motive there 
seemed none. People of all faiths 
had loved Father Dahme; 12,000 
persons shuffled past his coffin, 
unknowing that, hidden behind a 
screen, the seven witnesses scru- 
tinized every mourner—but did 
not recognize the killer. 

As days passed, not a worth- 
while clue was found, although 
thousands of dollars were offered 
in rewards. Newspapers and pub- 
lic were becoming indignant, 
when the police suddenly an- 
nounced that the mystery was 
solved, the killer safely behind 
bars. 

Early that morning, patrolmen 
in near-by Norwalk had nabbed a 
penniless wanderer, tramping the 
highway. The stranger gave his 
name as Harold Israel; he was 


Eyewitnesses identified the man 
as the killer. 
dence pointed to his guilt. Yet 
the State's attorney, who was 
expected to speed the suspect 
to the gallows, instead de- 
fended him and proved him in- 
nocent. .. . Rotary urges a man 
to dignify his occupation as a 
way of serving society. This story 
about Homer S. Cummings 
seems to us to exemplify that 
tenet as no amount of preach- 
ments could. But what do YOU 
think about it? Your comments 
will be welcome.—The Editors. 
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young and of medium 
height; he wore a cap and a 
three-quarter length overcoat with 
a velvet collar; and in his right- 
hand pocket he was toting a small, 
black-metal .32 caliber revolver. 
Already the autopsy had dis- 
closed that Father Dahme was 
killed with a .32 caliber bullet! 
The prisoner told a_luckless 
yarn. After some soldiering in 
Panama, he had followed two 
buddies to Bridgeport, but failing 
to find work there he was now 
hiking toward Pennsylvania. And 
he had an alibi: at the time of the 
crime he was watching a picture 
called The Leather Pushers. 
Then came the witnesses to 
have a look at him. Gunnery ex- 
perts compared the rifling of his 


“IN PASSIONLESS tones the prose 
cutor summarized ten annihilating 
points against the defendant.” 
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ver barrel with the lump of 
from the dead man’s skull. 
And one of the prisoner’s friends, 

tress, had a long private talk 
v the authorities. Popular ex- 
citement was at feverish height 
when Harold Israel suddenly 
made a hideous confession. Out of 
hungry, desperate, he de- 
clared he had felt something snap 
brain; overcome by fury, he 
sl the first human being in 


+ 


n May 27 the Criminal Supe- 


ri Court was crowded when 
State’s Attorney Homer S. Cum- 
mings, later Attorney General in 
the Roosevelt Cabinet, rose to pre- 


sent the case of The People 
nst Harold Israel. The gan- 
ng prosecutor stood near to a 
rge map of the downtown 
ts. On the trial table lay re- 
ver, bullets and shells, a cap, 

an overcoat—ominous exhibits. 
Bets were being made in the corri- 
dors that the jury would find 
Israel guilty without leaving the 
box; the prisoner himself was 
praying for fortitude on the gal- 
lows. Ih 


; 
et 


~ 


passionless tones 
the prosecutor summar- 
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ized ten annihilating points 
against the defendant: 

1. The accused had signed a 
confession, fully admitting the 
crime. 

2. He led the police over the 
route of flight and designated the 
various spots, referred to by the 
witnesses. 

3. He wore a cap and an over- 
coat with a velvet collar, as de- 
scribed by witnesses before the 
police found him. 

4. Two witnesses saw a man 
with a cap and velvet-collared 
overcoat actually do the shooting. 

5. A moment later two other 
witnesses saw the fleeing slayer 
in cap and overcoat. 

6. All four witnesses identified 
Israel as the person they had seen 
running away from the fallen 
body. 

7. Ten minutes after the crime, 
at a distance from the scene, an- 
other witness saw a man, ex- 
hausted from running, and wear- 
ing the cap and coat with velvet 
collar. 

8. The waitress, who knew 
Israel well, waved to him through 
the restaurant window, close to 


the murder scene and only a few 
moments before the crime, thus 
blasting his motion-picture alibi. 
Worse, Israel had actually con- 
fided to her, weeks before, that he 
was planning to kill a man. 

9. The prisoner revealed to the 
police that he hid the shell of the 
fatal cartridge in his room. Such 
a cartridge was found there by the 
police. 

10. The prisoner’s revolver was 
declared by an eminent expert in 
ballistics to be the identical weap- 
on from which the murder bullet 
was discharged 

Then the State’s Attorney spoke 
solemnly: 

“There is no evidence that this 
prisoner was subjected to any 
physical violence or any form of 
torture or inquisition commonly 
associated with what is known as 
‘the third degree.’ My own view 










llustrations by A. H. Winkler 
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was that if the facts were subject 
to verification, the accused was 
undoubtedly guilty.... But it 
goes without saying that it is just 
as important for a State’s Attor- 
ney to use the great powers of his 
office to protect the innocent as it 
is to convict the guilty.” 

In the prisoner’s dock the pale 
man between the guards looked 
up unbelievingly. There was a 
sense of conflict in the air, as if 
this huge, deep-toned prosecutor 
saw and recognized in process not 
merely the trial of one accused 
man, but a struggle of law and or- 
der and truth itself against igno- 
rance and greed and all the evil 
that men know 
and practice. 

The friend- 
less. prisoner 
could not be- 
lieve his ears as 
he heard Cum- 
mings rumble 
on in his as- 
tounding ad- 
dress to the 
court. You will 
find it all re- 
corded in the 
Journal of 
Criminal Law 
“THE ex-soldiers qnd Criminol- 


had often prac- 
ticed shooting.”’ 





ogy, in the 
American Law 
Review, and other legal journals; 
it is analyzed and praised in the 
historic report of the Wickersham 
Commission. I have heard the 
yarn as Cummings spins it over 
coffee cups. But its best telling 
was on that long ago May morn- 
ing in a hushed trial room, with- 
out notes or memorandums, so- 
berly, conscientiously, from the 
heart. 

From his office the State’s At- 
torney had gone into the streets to 
try the facts for himself, and to in- 
vestigate the prisoner’s confes- 
sion. And here were the facts 
about that! 

Three physicians, designated by 
the State’s Attorney’s office, re- 
ported that when Israel signed the 
document, he was in a highly jit- 
tery state, mentally exhausted, 
and quite cowed by the identifica- 
tions of witnesses. His collapse 
came because everything seemed 
against him; having confessed, he 
promptly fell into a deep slumber; 
he told Cummings he would have 
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admitted anything to get some 
rest. After a night’s sleep he re- 
iterated his innocence. Now 
State’s Attorney Cummings, quot- 
ing the State’s chosen physicians, 
was conceding the confession was 
worthless. 

And while the prisoner had in- 
deed ridden with the police over 
the route of the flight, that ex- 
cursion was also meaningless be- 
cause there was not in the entire 
confession, nor in what Israel 
showed his captors en route, any 
new fact; nothing was volun- 
teered. Israel, still in an ex- 
hausted state, had merely assented 
to everything! 

As for the cap and the overcoat 
with the velvet collar, Cummings 
revealed that certain witnesses 
hadn’t remembered them at all 
until after they read the papers. 
Some had said it was a green cap, 
others gray. Israel’s cap was 
neither green nor gray, but brown. 
Scores of men, some right there 
in the courtroom, had three-quar- 
ter length overcoats—and velvet 
collars were epidemic! 

“How easy it is,” exclaimed 
Cummings, “for similarities in ap- 
pearance, and especially in clothes, 
to be made the basis for a mis- 
taken identification!”’ 

Yet four Bridgeport citizens said 
they had seen this very man Is- 
rael running away from the dying 
priest. That was why Cummings 
had staged certain discreet dra- 
matics at Main and High Streets. 
One deputy State’s attorney 
played the part of the victim; an- 
other the murderer. Still more 
posted themselves exactly where 
the witnesses had stood, 6 feet 
away, 20 feet, and some, 100 
feet away. As Cummings told 
the court: 

“There is an electric light about 
50 feet from the place in question. 
A witness would have to fix the 
features of the accused in his 
mind within a period of three or 
four seconds, and all this in a dim 
light. I confess that I am shocked 
when I think that any person 
would assert a positive identifica- 
tion based upon such circum- 
stances, two weeks after, of a 
person the witness had never seen 
before.” 

“THE FRIENDLESS prisoner could not 


believe his ears as he heard Cummings 
rumble on in his astounding address.” 








But the waitress! She kney 
Israel well and had waved to hip 
only a short while before the crime 
First Cummings checked the ‘in 
ema house; Israel’s alibi coine; led 
to the minute with the sh wine 
of the picture. , 

That same night the State's A}. 
torney planted himself behind the 
hash-house counter with the 
waitress. Person after person 
marched up and down the stree: 
and neither Cummings nor the 
girl could tell who they were 
Double sheets of steamy glass iy 
the window, plus reflection fron 
lights made the sidewalk scene 
blur; one of Cummings’ assistants 
moving by and waving, was an 
unrecognizable phantom. The 
waitress could not identify he; 
own friends who passed by. She 
also admitted that Israel could 
easily have been joking when he 
told her he was going to kill some- 
body. Finally, when she con- 
fessed that a lawyer had already 
put in a claim for the cash re 
wards for her, Cummings dropped 
Point Number 8 completely; 

Only testimony about the re. 
volver remained, but that was the 
most serious of all. One empty 
cartridge was found in the room- 
ing-house bathroom where Israe! 
and his two buddies had lived 
sut investigation also found a 
great many more shells. The 
landlady calmly explained that 
from the window the three ex- 
soldiers had often practiced shoot- 
ing at a target in her yard, and 
then carelessly threw the empty 
shells behind the tub. 

Suspicious now of all the evi- 
dence, Cummings called in a for- 
midable array of technicians from 
the Remington and Winchester 
factories. Six experts pointed out 
hidden fallacies in the original 
ballistic analysis. For more than 
half an [Continued on page 48] 
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If we ever hope to allay the fears which lead 
to wars, we must have a free flow both of 
ideas and information throughout the world. 


By Kent Cooper 


Executive Director, The Associated Press 


WE ARE going to achieve a 
table world order, a basic miscon- 
rooted from oul! 


ception must be 
minds. It is that by nature men 
killers. They are not. They 


at each other’s throats only 
hen driven by fear and by ha 
fear and ha- 


\ prime cause 01 
| strangers, [fol 


d is dislike of 
ch the fancy name is “xeno- 
One has but to recall Old 
Testament stories to remember 
tribes disliked strangers, for 
ingers represented a threat to 


novdla 


ting grounds or flocks and pas- 

ss. But as men of different 
ribes became acquainted and 
earned the benefits of being and 
they formed 
ger These 

ced, sometimes under force, to 
become nations which required 
but a tiny fraction of their popu- 
ation to act as policemen. 

But what of nations? Must they 


vorking together, 


communities COa- 


go on forever, periodically war- 
ring against one and another? For 
centuries it must 
that differences in 
language, race, religion, and cus- 
tom—strange and therefore suspi- 
cious ways of living—would make 
impossible a sympathetic under- 
standing between peoples living 
at some distance from each other. 
But that is no longer true—and 
my own country, the United 
States, illustrates the reason why. 

A hundred years ago we were a 
people of many races and creeds, 
scattered across a great continent. 
Some political thinkers said we 
would break up. Indeed, we al- 
most did, in the bloody War be- 
tween the States of 1861-65. But 
shortly before that, telegraph 
wires were strung across the 
country and soon rails’ had 
Then came automo- 
we have the air- 


many dreary 


seemed 


nave 


spanned it. 
biles and now 
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plane and the radio. These means 
of communication and transporta- 
tion have operated without re- 
straint, with the result that the 
ancient dislike of the stranger has 
died out; no Californian has a 
twinge of xenophobia upon meet- 
ing a New Englander. The coun- 
try is one. 

It can be so with the peoples of 
the whole world. News and in- 
formation can now be transmitted 
around the planet almost instan- 
taneously. Photographs can be 
sent in a few minutes. Men can 
travel from one side of the earth 
to the other, not in weeks or days, 
but in hours. Science has done its 
part in making it possible for peo- 
ples of all countries to know and 
to work with one another. But/ 
will they—before the atomic 
bomb, another product of the sci+ 
entist, compels them to? 

That is our problem. And the 
most illuminating fact in it, I be- 
lieve, is this: Every war of ag- 
gression in modern times has been 
preceded by distrust, then fear, 
and finally hatred, all created by 
a systematic poisoning of the news 
by the aggressor State. That was 
the pattern in Italy, Germany, and 
Japan, where Mussolini, Hitler, 
and the Mikado’s war lords took 
over the avenues of communica- 
tion and played upon the emotions 
of their peoples with all the skill 
known to modern psychological 
science. 


m EN want to live, not die. But 
the old tribal dislike for strangers 
is latent in the memory of our 
race, and it can be made to flame 
into fear and hatred by a long 
psychological campaign directed 
by a malevolent Government 


Againgt i r most effective safe- 
guard isa free press. Free speech 
also is impo >but the spoken 
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is the originator of the wirephoto system 
and the author of a book, Barriers Down. 


word is soon forgotten if not re- 
corded and printed. The eye re- 
members. It is the printed word 
that makes history. 

A free press means just that—a 
free press. It is at liberty to print 
the good news and the bad news, 
the pleasant and the unpleasant, 
the popular and the unpopular. It 
is untrammelled by regulations 
and uncontrolled by subsidy, 
Government or private. In lands 
where those conditions have most 
effectively prevailed the press has 
attained its highest levels of re- 
sponsibility in the day-to-day en- 
lightenment of readers. through 
full and unbiased reporting of the 
news. Only through such a me- 
dium can the peoples of the world 
come to know and to understand 
each other. 

Not the most perfect Govern- 
ment in the world should have 
the power to control or dictate 
what the people may know, for all 
Governments are composed of hu- 
man beings, and such power is 
the power to perpetuate a rule. 
Regulated news or propaganda 


can never [Continued on page 49] 
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HEN a world war ended a 

quarter of a century ago, a 

world court was created and 
christened the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. The word 
“permanent” was used to distin- 
guish it from temporary tri- 
bunals often created by pairs or 
groups of States during the pre- 
ceding 100 years. 

Perhaps, however, nothing in 
our world is permanent except the 
lack of permanence! At any rate, 
the Permanent Court is about to 
expire. In its place we shall have 
a new world court, and avoiding 
prophecy we have christened it 
the International Court of Justice. 

Why a new Court? The old one 
had served most usefully, from 
the day its doors were opened in 
1922 at The Hague, The Nether- 
lands, until they were closed by a 
stern invader in 1940. Fifty-one 
States of the world gave it their 
formal support, and almost all the 
States of the world gave it juris- 
diction over certain types of dis- 
putes. Sixty-five cases came be- 
fore the Court in 18 years, some of 
them very serious international 
disputes, and on the whole its dis- 
position of those cases met with 
general satisfaction throughout 
the world. Yes, there was some 
criticism—but not more than is to 
be expected of any public institu- 
tion. No Government ever re- 
fused to comply with any of its 
The Court was the 
pride and joy of lawyers every- 
where. Its jurisprudence became 
a new and needed repository of in- 
ternational law. 

This significant achievement 
did not come about accidentally. 
It was the fruit of 100 years of 
continuous and consecrated effort. 
Throughout these war years, pub- 
lic opinion in the United Nations 
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By Manley O. Hudson 


Representative, the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at United Nations Conference in San Francisco 


has been clear that the world 
must hold fast to this great ad- 
vance. Almost every recent pro- 
posal put forward on the subject 
of international organization has 
sought in some way to build upon 
the experience of the World Court. 
Nor was any criticism offered, 
either at the United Nations Com- 
mittee of Jurists at Washington or 
at the Conference in San Fran- 
cisco, of the actual record made by 
the old Court. 

The political situation at San 
Francisco was thought, however, 
to call for the creation of a new 
Court. Some States were repre- 
sented there which had never 
joined in the support of the old 
Court—among them, the United 
States of America; and some of 
the States which had taken that 
course were not represented there. 
Given the disappearance of the 
League of Nations, the old Court 
could not go on without modifi- 
cation of its Statute. It depended 
on the League both for its finan- 
cial support and for the election of 
the judges; and as the Court of 
the future was contemplated to be 
a part of the United Nations Or- 
ganization, this latter had to take 
the place of the League in the 
meeting of those needs. The situa- 
tion was thus complicated, and it 
was thought to be the simpler and 
more expeditious course to estab- 
lish a new Court to replace the old 
one. 

This does not mean that the 
thread of continuity has been bro- 
ken, however. The Statute of the 
new Court is declared in the Char- 
ter to be “based upon the Statute 
of the Permanent Court,” and in 
broad outlines it does not greatly 
differ from the latter. Even the 
numbering of the Articles remains 
unchanged. In its structure, in its 
functions, and in its operation, the 
new Court is hardly distinguish- 
able from the old. It is not inac- 





curate to say that it will b 
successor to the Permanent Coy; 
It will continue to sit at The 
Hague, it will have the benefit 0; 
the precedents which have heey 
established, and it will carry on 
the same high tradition. 

States which are not members 
of the United Nations may join jn 
the support of the new Court, on 
conditions to be determined “; 
each case.” As parties to the Stat- 
ute,-such States will have access 
to the Court as a matter of right. 
and they may be permitted to par- 
ticipate both in the elections of 
judges and in the procedure for 
amending the Statute. 

In the future, as in the past, 
this highest tribunal in the world 
will have 15 “independent judges, 
elected regardless of their nation- 
ality from among persons of high 
moral character, who possess the 
qualifications required in their 
respective countries for appoint- 
ment to the highest judicial offices, 
or are jurisconsults of recognized 
competence in international law.” 
No two of the judges may be na- 
tionals of the same State. 


Tax General Assembly and the 
Security Council will elect the 
judges. In each body a majority 
will control. No “veto” here! The 
candidates will be proposed to 
these bodies by specially consti 
tuted groups of jurists in each 
country, and this will assure an 
expression of unofficial opinion 
concerning their fitness. 

Once elected, a judge will not 
represent any State, not even the 
State of which he is a national. 
His responsibility will be to the 
whole community of States. A 
judge must devote his full time to 
the job. He may not “exercise any 
political or administrative func- 
tion, or engage in any other occu- 
pation of a professional nature.” 
This requirement will doubtless 
be taken into account in fixing his 
annual salary. 

What will the new Court have 
to do? 

Despite the multitudinous prob- 
lems which now clamor for solu- 
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provides the United Nations with an adequate, impartial judicial agency whose goal is 


tion and upon which States may 
differ, the Court may not be 
swamped with cases. To formal- 
ize a difference as a dispute to be 
settled judicially, to remove it to 
some extent from the freer play 
of diplomatic exchanges—s u c h 
action is not to be lightly taken by 
a State. 

As in the past, only States will 
have access to the Court. Indi- 
viduals, even great corporations, 
are excluded. Nor may a public 
international organization appear 
in a contentious case, though it 

supply information to the 
Court 

When two States are disposed 
to submit their dispute to the 
Court, they will enter into a 
special agreement to that effect, 
and with such an agreement be- 
fore it the Court will be invested 
vith jurisdiction. If only one of 
the parties to a dispute wishes to 
eo before the Court, it may do so 
only if jurisdiction has been con- 
ferred on the Court by the other 
party or parties. 

The new Statute, like the old, 
does not Obligate States to submit 
to the Court’s jurisdiction. It gives 
them the option, however, to ac- 
cept the jurisdiction over defined 
lass¢s of legal disputes. Of the 
»1 States which became parties to 
the Statute of the Permanent 
Court, 45 exercised this option at 
one time or another, in most cases 
for limited periods of time and 
subject to reservations. This is 
somewhat misleadingly called 
compulsory jurisdiction. It means 
merely that if all the parties to a 
dispute have thus accepted the 
Court’s jurisdiction, any one party 
may bring the dispute before the 
Court by its simple application, 
and the Court may then proceed 
to give a judgment whether the 
other parties are present or ab- 
sent. Any question as to its juris- 
diction may be decided by the 
Court. 

At San Francisco, many States 
showed a willingness to endow 
the Court with obligatory juris- 
diction. If that attitude is main- 
tained, it may be anticipated that 
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rapid progress will be made under 
the optional clause in the new 
Statute. It is to be hoped also that 
the practice will continue of in- 
serting in treaties clauses giving 
the Court jurisdiction over dis- 
putes concerning the interpreta- 
tion of their provisions. 

Of course, a judgment given by 
the Court is binding on the parties 
subject to its jurisdiction. History 
has shown that States almost in- 
variably proceed to carry out the 
judgments of international tribu- 
nals. If a State balks at this, if it 
fails to comply with an order 
given by the Court, the situation 
will not call for further judicial 
action. For the Court has no 
sheriff, no marshal, no police at its 
command. Article 94 of the Char- 
ter takes account of this fact, by 
providing that in such a case the 
Security Council “may, if it deems 
necessary, make recommendations 
or decide upon measures to be 
taken to give effect to the judg- 
ment.” The Covenant of the 
League had contained a similar 
provision. 

The new Statute will also con- 
tinue the power of the Court to 
give advisory opinions. The use- 
fulness of the 26 opinions given by 
the Permanent Court had been 
proved to the satisfaction of Gov- 
ernments, and there was no ques- 
tion at San Francisco of abolish- 
ing this feature of the Court’s 
jurisdiction. Either the General 
Assembly or the Security Council 
may equest an opinion “on/any 
legal question,” and the General 
Assembly may authorize other or- 
gans of the United Nations or 
specialized agencies to make re- 
quests “on legal questions arising 
within the scope of their activi- 
ties.” The Court will be free, how- 
ever, to decline to give an opinion 
if in its judgment this course 
should be taken. Unlike the old 


@this article is Number Six 
in a series delineating the 
‘six principal organs’ of the 
United Nations Organization. 


ing of disputes by peaceful means, in conformity with principles of justice and law. 


Statute, the new Statute contains 
provisions for its amendment. The 
procedure of amendment of the 
Statute will be for the most part 
the same as that for amending the 
Charter. 

Here, then, is a prospect for the 
future which is most encouraging 
Committed to the general purpose 
of settling disputes “by peaceful 
means, and in conformity with the 
principles of justice and interna- 
tional law,” the United Nations 
will have an adequate and impar- 
tial judicial agency for the realiza- 
tion of that end. All of them will 
be parties to the Court’s Statute— 
including, we may expect, the 
United States of America and the 
Soviet Union, which had pre- 
viously held aloof. The new Court 
has yet to be constituted and or- 
ganized, but with the experience 
of the old Court available to it, 
these tasks should present no diffi- 
culty. It will enter upon the stage 
as the old Court bows off! Ample 
jurisdiction should be conferred 
upon jt promptly. 

Happily, the peoples of the 
world are now agreed on the es- 
sentials of the judicial process: 
full opportunity for each party to 
a dispute to present its conten- 
tions, careful weighing by trained 
and impartial judges of the conten- 
tions presented, and a judgment 
confined to the issues thus raised. 
They are in general agreement 
also upon the sources of the law 
which is to be judicially applied, 
and that law is far more extensive 
than many people realize. For the 
greater part, it is contained in the 
thousands of treaties in force at 
any given moment. 

What is now needed is the con- 
tinued willingness to seek the 
settlement of international dis- 
putes according to international 
law, and the disposition to abide 


by the settlements which the, 


Court may ordain. This is peculi- 
arly the responsibility of individ- 
uals who are members of organi- 
zations which cut across national 
boundaries. It presents a great 
opportunity to Rotarians in every 
land. 
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A BUSY DOCTOR was stopped 
by a friend for what we medicos 
call a curbstone consultation 

“Doc,” said this self-interested 
inquiring reporter, “what do you 
use for a cold?” 

“Twelve handkerchiefs,” was 
the prompt reply. 

Facetiousness aside, the doc- 
tor’s answer was right. Though 
everybody has a “cure” for the 
too-common cold, none really 
stops it. Thus the best way to 
handle a cold is not to have one. 
And there are things you can do 
about that. 

If you live in the North Tem- 
perate Zone, look out for January 
and February. They are the 
worst months; April and May are 
next; then September and Octo- 
ber. No one knows why it is, but 





In the U. S. A. alone it accounts for a P 





loss of 100 million workdays annually. a08 


By Morris Fishbein, M. D. Ce \'? 


Editor, Journal of the American Medical Association and Hygeia ‘ 


colds occur in cycles like depres- 
sions. In an area where colds 
have been relatively infrequent, 
suddenly almost everyone will be 
afflicted. But year in and out, 
people average two to three colds 
every 12 months. 

To reduce your average, avoid 
people who have a cold, for it is 
highly contagious. The actual 
cause is a virus, which is an or- 
ganism much smaller than a germ. 
Once it gets into the tissue of the 
nose, throat, or lungs, it prepares 
a welcome for such germs as the 
pneumococcus, the streptococcus, 
the staphylococcus, and the influ- 
enza bacillus—and then trouble 
starts. The well-known symp- 
toms of the cold virus’ unpleasant 
presence begin within 24 to 36 
hours. During that first day—even 
the first four to six hours—the 
cold is highly infectious, and that 
is why colds spread so rapidly 
once they get started in a family. 
After the third or fourth day 
transmission is less likely. 

Chilling seems in some way to 
activate the virus, which may 
have lurked long in the mucous 
membrane of the victim’s nostrils, 
waiting for the zero hour of at- 
tack. Mother, who has inherited 
a long line of opinions on health 
problems, always tells Johnny to 
get his overcoat off as soon as he 
comes into a warm house and in- 
sists that he put his coat on when 
he goes out. Johnny thinks that 
it is all a blame nuisance, but 
Mother knows best. And doctors, 


“THE PRIZE exhibit . . . is the adoles- 
cent who bellows rackety-rax all af- 
ternoon with rain beating down.” 


of course, back her up. ‘ 
Avoid drafts and other 
conditions that suddenly 4% 
change the body tempera- 
ture. A good example of a 
horrible example is the 


zealot who tramps around all af- 
ternoon on a soppy golf course 
Another is the swimmer who 
lounges in a wet bathing suit on 
the sand or around the pool. But 
the prize exhibit of homo stultissi- 
mus (“idiot man” to you) is the 
perennial adolescent who bellows 
rackety-rax all afternoon in the 
stadium with rain beating down 
steadily on his uncovered but 
solid cranium. 

People who are in good health 
have less chance of catching cold 
than those whose general body 
state has been lowered by bad 
health habits. Basic to good health 
is a good diet. Proper amounts 
of proteins, carbohydrates and 
fats, mineral salts, and, above all, 
vitamins help to make the body 
resistant not only to colds, but to 
all diseases. Rest, recreation, re- 
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laxation, and a suitable amount of 
exercise keep the tissues of the 
body toned up to resist infection. 
Bathing removes soil, and also the 
germs that soil carries, from the 
surface of the body. Army doctors 
have proved that a chief source of 
colds and other respiratory dis- 
eases is hand-to-mouth infection. 
Frequent washing of the hands, 
both before eating and at other 
times, will do much to prevent the 
transmission of infection to other 
people. 

Certain viruses usually present 
in the noses and throats of those 
who have coughs and colds are 
spread by coughing, sneezing, and 
kissing. Avoid contact with those 
who have colds. If you yourself 
have one, cover your mouth and 
face with a handkerchief when 
coughing or sneezing. Be partic- 
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“YOU CAN take hot baths, soak your 
feet in hot water, put a mustard plas- 
ter on any part you want to decorate.” 


Illustrations by Stuart Hay 


ularly careful when you are in a 
crowded bus, a train, an elevator, 
or a room where there are other 
people. 

And don’t neglect the first symp- 
toms! Many another serious dis- 
ease such as pneumonia begins 
with a common cold. At the first 
signs of fever or distress, go to 
bed. Then take plenty of fluids, 
warm citrus drinks if you like 
them; and use a moderate but ade- 
quate diet. Make certain with the 
advice of the doctor that every- 
thing possible is being done to 
prevent secondary complications. 
You can take hot baths, soak your 
feet in hot water, put a mustard 
plaster on any part of the body 
that you want to decorate, dose 
yourself with considerable quan- 
tities of pain-relieving drugs, take 
large or small amounts of alco- 
holic liquors, but in the vast ma- 
jority of cases your cold will be 
well in from three to five days 


with or without these remedies. 

There are a lot of remedies that 
will help keep you more comfort- 
able. These include aspirin and 
all the other pain relievers. Just 
about everybody you know takes 
a tablet or two of aspirin at the 
beginning of a cold and claims 
that he feels better. The aspirin 
does not cure the cold; it just 
makes you disregard it. To that 
extent aspirin may do more harm 
than good. Doctors constantly ob- 
ject to methods of treatment that 
mask the symptoms. 

Sulfa drugs and penicillin do 
not affect the virus of the com- 
mon cold or of influenza, but do 
work on most of the germs that 
come in secondarily. Many doc- 
tors prescribe sulfa drugs or even 
penicillin, which can be admin- 
istered by mouth, to keep the 
pneumococcus and the _ strepto- 
coccus under control. 

But a word of warning. Sir 
Alexander Fleming, who discov- 
ered penicillin, and others have 
warned that inadequate dosing 
with penicillin or with the sulfa 
drugs can accustom your germs 
to the drug and develop what we 
call a penicillin-fast or sulfona- 
mide-fast germ. That type of germ 
will do terrific damage in the next 
member of the family who is in- 
fected, because his germs will 
then fail to react as they should 
to the sulfa drug or to the peni- 
cillin. These drugs should never 
be taken, therefore, except as pre- 
scribed by the doctor, who will 
make certain, first, that they are 
needed and, second, that the 
amount taken is adequate. 

Not only do colds make their 
victims miserable, but they are a 
factor in personal efficiency and 
therefore, in the aggregate, con- 
stitute a tremendous economic 
liability. In the United States 
alone they account for a 100-mil- 
lion-workday loss each year, 
valued at one million dollars. No 
wonder that scientists all over the 
world are carrying on tremendous 
research projects to learn more 
about this Public Enemy No. 1. 

Interesting work is being done 
with ultraviolet light and sprays 
of chemical substances called aer- 
osols, which sterilize the air. The 
latter make a fine mist and de- 
stroy germs which come in con- 
tact with the mist. There is evi- 
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dence to indicate that ultraviolet 
light and aerosols can destroy 
germs that spread the common 
cold. The use of such techniques 
in schoolrooms, barracks, dormi- 
tories, and hospitals is not too dif- 
ficult; the problem comes in ap- 
plying them in industries or 
homes. Certainly they are not yet 
ready for the average home >r of- 
fice, but even there the air can be 
kept clean and free from germs by 
having proper ventilation, by per- 
mitting as much sunlight as pos- 
sible to enter the room, by air con- 
ditioning, and by avoiding dry 
sweeping. 

Disappointing results have fol- 
lowed use of vaccines, which are 
mixtures of dead germs that are 
injected into the body or taken 
by mouth. Figures available on 
experiments in the United States 
and in Britain certainly do not in- 
dicate that they lessen the total 
number of colds among any large 
number of workers. Neither is 
there proof that their colds last a 
shorter time than the colds among 
those who have not had the cold 
“shots.” 

Scientists are still working on 
vaccines made from the viruses 
and there seems to be evidence 
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that they are going to find some- 
thing if they do not already have 
it Against specific viruses which 
have been isolated in association 
with the common cold, we now 
have vaccines that have been 
proved effective when tested on 
groups of students living under 
similar conditions in dormitories 
of universities. But remember 
that the cold is not due to the in- 
fectious virus alone, rather to mix- 
tures of viruses and other germs. 

Often overenthusiastic produc- 
ers of vitamins announce that a 
certain vitamin or mixtures of 
vitamins will prevent colds. Their 
claims are based on the fact that 
deficiencies of various vitamins 
reduce the ability of the body to 
resist infection. Again I am sorry 
to have to report that controlled 
studies among large groups of 
people have proved that the giv- 
ing of any one or more vitamins 
or of any mixture of vitamins will 
not protect people against the oc- 
currence of respiratory infections. 

Then there are people who like 
to believe that they can harden 
themselves against colds. They 
take a cold shower bath every 
morning or they exercise vigor- 
ously and then have a hot shower 
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“BATHING removes soil, 
and also the germs that 
soil carries, from the 
surface of the body.” 








followed by a cold shower bar; 
Investigators of the United S} ee 
Public Health Service did a spe. 
cial research job on this poin; 
They found there was no low 
cidence of colds among people 
who followed these practices thay 
among a similar group of people 
who did not. 

The best recent research »5p 
colds is a survey by Dr. Joseph } 
Kler of the workers in two large 
industrial plants. For two years 
he made week-by-week analyses 
of their colds. Comparing the 
number of colds in the Chicago 
branch with that of the New Jer- 
sey branch of his corporation, he 
found that there were more colds 
in Chicago than in the East, es. 
pecially during the Summe: 
months. The highest incidence 
was in people between 20 and 29 
years of age, and the lowest inci- 
dence in the group above 50 years 
of age. There were more colds 
among women than among men, 
more among office employees than 
among factory workers. 

Stenographers and clerical! 
workers were prone to take most 
time off on account of colds. The 
women actually had 1.6 colds a 
year compared with one a year for 
the men. Smoking had little ef- 
fect on the colds, but when wom- 
en went through their periodic 
functions, their colds were more 
frequent and more severe. More 
colds started on Monday than on 
any other day of the week, par- 
ticularly among men. Whether 
or not this was related to too 
much exercise or too much alco- 
hol over the week-end is not ap- 
parent, but colds among men were 
invariably less when they worked 
in an air-conditioned plant. 

Such studies, backed up by lab- 
oratory experiments, will contin- 
ue, gradually piling up data which 
someday will lick Public Enemy 
No. 1. Meanwhile, if you are to 
reduce to the minimum the cold- 
debit on your personal health 
ledger, it behooves you to: 

1. Keep in good physical condi- 
tion. 

2. Stay away from those who 
have colds. 

3. Avoid sudden changes in 
body temperature. 

4. Go to bed when the first 
symptoms are noticed—and fol- 
low the doctor’s orders. 
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Mili the Headlines 


More stories of service-in-action which made friends 
if not news. Know a case like them? Send it in. If 
used, it will net you a $5 war savings stamp.—Eds. 


fo help old Santa along, a 
friend of mine ordered from a 
Chicago firm two doll carriages 
for his small daughters. Christ 
n Eve came and no doll ¢car- 
riages. But Christmas Day, as 
the family was sitting down to 
dinner, in walked the postman 
with the two doll carriages, spe- 
cial delivery.—W. STANLEY Por- 
reR, Beaufort, North Carolina. 


A stranger in New York, I went 
shopping for my daughter. At the 
meat counter in a supermarket on 
East 57th Street I watched cus- 
tomer after customer being served 
while I was seemingly ignored. 

Here, take my number card,” 
aid a woman near me. “They'll 
wait on you next. Probably you 
iren't familiar with the system.” 
Later, in the butter section, while 
purse for red 
points, a woman said: “If you’re 
short, I'll lend you some. Next 
time we meet here you can return 
them.” Twice in ten minutes had 
the charge of big-city indifference 
been refuted.—Mrs. W. T. WETH- 
ERELL, Bellingham, Washington. 


| searched my 


The telephone rang and my 
brother answered it. Western 
Union was on the wire with a mes- 
sage from our young brother. 
After four and a half years in the 
armed services, he had been dis- 
charged and had arrived safely in 
the United States from India. To- 
tally unexpected, the joyous news 
overwhelmed us, and my brother 
could only murmur his thanks 
into the mouthpiece. A few mo- 
ments later the telephone rang 
again. It was Western Union once 
more. “Are you all right, Mr. 
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Fenyvessy?” the operator wanted 
to know. “I thought from your 
voice that something had _ hap- 
pened to you.”— Mrs. BEN BEL- 
INSON, Rochester, New York. 


Our newly married daughter 
and her young farmer husband 
were determined to move and no 
van was available. Piling their 
beautiful new possessions on three 
farm trucks—mother-in-law’s 
protestations notwithstanding— 
they started to their farm. En 
route and unbeknown to them a 
bed table fell off. Following them 
was a Greyhound bus. Recov- 
ering the table, the bus driver 
overtook our children and re- 
stored it to them. Our daughter 
was especially grateful, since the 
table represented her first paint 
job and was just about her prize 
possession.—Mrs. W. N. GRaAVEs, 
Edgerton, Wisconsin. 

Cycle of Courtesy 

I had had one blowout and ex- 
pected my bald and blistered spare 
to let go any moment. I had 
stopped, in vain, at half a dozen 
gas stations, seeking a third-grade 
tire. Now I turned in at a small- 
town garage. “Nope, I haven't 
any,’ answered the _ proprietor. 
Then, noting the bumpy tire and 
the anxious faces of my wife and 
children, he added, ‘““Maybe I can 
get one for you.” Hopping on his 
motorcycle, he was off for the city 
six miles away. Hours passed 
before he returned—on a truck. 
He had failed to find a tire in the 
city, had then roared on to a vil- 
lage where he got one from a junk 
dealer. On the way home as he 
sought to make up time, ‘he had 
burned out a bearing in his motor- 
cycle, had ditched the machine, 


and had come in with the truck 


driver. He charged a reasonable 
fee and was smiling broadly as 
we pulled away.—CLaupE M. ZIM- 
MERMAN, Sugarcreek, Ohio. 


Train He Missed He Caugh 

My brother, just 18, had been 
stationed at a U. S. Army Air 
Corps field in Mississippi but a few 
days when he received word of 
our mother’s death. By ill luck 
he missed by minutes the one 
train that would get him home in 
time for the funeral. 
his plight a railroad employee 
called the local bus depot and 
asked that a certain bus then 
ready to leave be held 


Hearing of 


The bus 
driver cheerfully agreed to wait. 
With my brother finally aboard, 
the driver rolled his motorcoach 
as fast as safety permitted and 
let him off at a depot in another 
city where the train which the 
youth had originally missed was 
just getting ready to leave. — 
MARTIN J. HEEREMA, Pella, lowa. 


A fellow Tennessean tells the 
story of a physician who came out 
of retirement to help keep his 
small town healthy during the 
war. One night a telephone call 
roused the old doctor from a deep, 
much-needed sleep A farmer 
living far from town was asking 
him to come out. 
cash?” the doctor asked 
swer was, “Yes.” To which the 


“Can you pay 
The an- 


venerable medic replied: “I am 
not really able to make the trip 
tonight. I asked about the money 
fearing that if you did not have it, 
you might not have been able to 
secure another doctor, and in that 
case I would have come myself. 
Since you have the money, you 
can obtain the services of some 
other doctor.” — DAN KENDALL, 
Lebanon, Tennessee. 


Credit It to the eor 

It was after banking hours and 
I was out of cash. Still, | needed 
the vitamins. Apologizing to 
the pharmacist for asking for cred- 
it in the presence of other custo- 
mers, I remarked that it must be 
very troublesome keeping such 
records. “There are no records,” 
he said as he wrapped my pack- 
age, “and we still eat at home.’’— 
R. W. Harrison, Miami, Florida. 
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H. J. BRUNNIER, of San Francisco 
Calif., a Past Vice-President of 
Rotary International; heads the 
American Automobile Association 
for 1945. An engineer, he helped 
rebuild San Francisco's skyline 
after the great fire of 1906 





JOHN C. WHITELAW, secretary of 
the Quebec division of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, is 
a member of the Rotary Club of 
Montreal. He is a graduate of Loy- 
ola College (Montreal), and has a 
law degree from "U.” of Montreal. 


GUY E. MANLEY, an executive 
vice-president of a Rochester, N. Y., 
shoe-manufacturing company and 
a Past President of the Rochester 
Rotary Club, recently served his 
third term as head of the National 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Association 





At the Top of Their Trades 


Seven men—Rotarians all—who head their 
business and professional associations. 


bes A basic Rotary concept—indeed the cornerstone of the 
movement—that a man can best serve society by dignifying 
his own occupation, raising its standards both on his own 
Main Street and throughout his nation Which explains why 
thousands of Rotarians are active in their trade and craft as- 
sociations, why they have helped form such groups where 


none existed before, and why, like the men presented here, 
they so frequently hold positions of leadership in them 

















DONALD L. MORRELL, a member 
of the Rotary Club of Montreal, 
Que., Canada, is executive secre- 
tary of the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, which he joined in 1928, 
after receiving his bachelor of com- 
merce degree at McGill University 


HAROLD P. MUELLER, president of 
the L. J. Mueller Furnace Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., is serving a sec- 
ond term as president of the Na- 
tional Warm Air Heating and Air 
Conditioning Association. In 1944- 
45 he was head of his Rotary Club 








JOHN T. STIRRETT, a member of 
the Rotary Club of Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, has been general secre- 
tary of the Canadian Manufactur- 
ers’ Association 33 years. A grad- 
uate of Toronto University, he is an 
outdoors man, liking golf, fishing 


T. H. BARTLEY, also a Toronto Ro- 
tarian, is general manager of the 
Toronto Industrial Commission. In 
1944 he made a tour of England via 
bomber in connection with postwar 
plans and the integration of in- 
dustries in Canada and in Britain. 
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and the 


Through your trade association you 
can help demobilized servicemen to 


understand skills needed for jobs. are 


By J. Raymond Tiffany 


General Counsel, Book Manufacturers Institute; 
Past First Vice-President. Rotary International 


TY Y FRIEND the eminent Dr 


Tehyi Hsieh, commenting on Sin- 
clair Lewis’ book which in some 
300 pages presents one George 
F. Babbitt, observes that Confu- 
cius summed up the entire matter 
in one terse sentence, centuries 
ago. Confucius said: “The. bane 
of all things is the average citi- 
zen.” 

3e that as it may have been in 
his era, the average citizen of to- 
day knows that in solving his be- 
wilderingly many problems he is 
at his best when he works with his 
felowmen. Service clubs prove 
that, and so do the Red Cross and 
Community Chests, the Y’s, and 
Scouts, to name but a few. But it 
is in business—the workaday level 
of life where men earn their bread 
and butter—that the average man 
can best prove through codpera- 
tion that he is the boon, not the 
bane, of society. And in aiding the 
ex-serviceman is the great oppor- 
tunity of today. 

Who is the average citizen in 
business? Take apart that hypo- 
thetical person and we find +him 
composed of three elements: the 
employee, the employer, and the 
drone. We can cancel out the 
drone, for he like a fungus growth 

ves on others. 
nd the employer: they are the 
ranium 235 and the plutonium 

business. They spell energy. 
They are the men in any country 
who get things done. 

It is to the employers whom 
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But the employee , 


we must look for 
leadership. In my 
own country, the 
United States, they 
working _ to- 
gether in some 
12,000 trade asso- 
ciations. On them 
properly falls high 
responsibility for 
creating employ- 
ment. Out of a 
potential usable 
manpower of 57 million persons, 
some 20 million have been war 
workers and 11% million have 
been in the armed forces. 

The G. I. Bill of Rights with its 
job provisions and monetary and 
educational assistance is not and 
never can be the real answer to 
the soldier’s problem. You can- 
not lastingly solve a social or eco- 
nomic question by legislative fiat. 
Only through understanding, ap- 
preciation, and unselfish goodwill 
can the barriers to the fuller life 
of the people be eliminated. All 
the money represented by Ameri- 
ca’s huge national debt cannot rec- 
tify the attitude of one of its sons 
who, having lived through hell, 
returns with a form of psychoneu- 
rosis resulting in explosions of ag- 
gressive behavior or otherwise in 
mental disorientation. Neither 
laws nor money is the answer. 

That the problem is not purely 
one of “getting a job” is made very 
plain by Colonel William C. Men- 
ninger, director of the Neuropsy- 
chiatric Division of the Office of 
the Surgeon General of the United 
States War Department, when he 


Says: 


We must anticipate that the return- 
ing veteran, whether he be medically 
discharged or otherwise, in many cases 
will return a very different man than 
when he entered the service. Par- 
ticularly is this true if he has spent 
many months overseas. We will face 
a new problem when the illiterate son 
of the hills returns to this country 
with an intimate knowledge of Burma 





After a man has had all 
needs attended to, his 


and Arabia. 


his physical 
personal financial cares obliterated by 
the system of living over so long a 
period, we can anticipate many diffi 
culties in his readjustment as a civil 
ian. We need to anticipate these prob- 
lems, as well as the attitude of the 
man who has been separated from his 
home for an 
small stipend and perhaps risked his 
life—he will expect much 

Especially is public education desir 
able for the benefit of the neuropsy 


indefinite period on a 


chiatric veterans who are discharged 
Many misconceptions exist in this field 
and will result in a difficult reception 
at home, a cold shoulder from former 
misunderstanding 
Even men in high 


acquaintances, a 
among employers 
Government positions are reputed as 
having stated that they did not want 
to employ a “psychoneurotic.” Such 
individuals need to be educated to the 
fact that the great majority of these 
men so discharged are not incapaci- 
tated. None are psychotic and very 
few are any less capable of holding 
jobs than before they went into the 
Army. 

Where, then, have we a right to 
look for educational guidance and 
effective action if not to the trade 
associations which take from man- 
agement huge sums of money each 
year in the form of dues for the 
very purpose of providing employ- 
ers with a clear understanding of 
the problems of industry and sug- 
gestions for their solution? 

Enlightened leadership in many 
trade associations has long since 
recognized its opportunity. Many 
panels of successful businessmen, 
established under 
tion inspiration, are 
servicemen to understand the 
skills essential to a given under- 
taking. They have the “know- 
how” and painstakingly counsel 
with the soldier. Where the panel 
does not have a member versed in 
the desired field, they contact one 
who has and arrange for a confer- 
ence. 

Many an association has pre- 
pared releases describing its in- 
dustry and its job opportunities. 
The Book Manufacturers Insti- 


trade-associa- 


assisting 
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tute, for example, will shortly re- 
lease an informative booklet pre- 
pared under the direction of Past 
Rotary International Director Col- 
onel E. W. Palmer, of Kingsport, 
Tennessee. It describes the skills 
and training necessary for specific 
jobs and cites the range of wages 
and salaries. The American Insti- 
tute of Laundering has issued a 
special report on “Occupational 
Opportunities in the Power Laun- 
dry Industry.” The International 
Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers has distributed a de- 
scriptive pamphlet on ‘Job Oppor- 
tunities for Veterans in the 
Wholesale Ice Cream Industry.” 
The Air Conditioning & Refriger- 
ating Machinery Association has 
prepared a booklet on “Job Oppor- 
tunities for the War Veteran in 
the Air Conditioning and Refrig- 
eration Industry.”’ Suchstudiesare 
typical of many published by trade 
groups and by some of the larger 
individual companies, such as Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford Motor Com- 
pany, and the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation. 

Rotary International also has 
brought out some excellent ma- 
terial on the subject in THE 
ROTARIAN,* as well as. through 
reports of its Committee on Ad- 
justment from War to Peace. 


Some FAIL to understand the 
magnitude of the problem. It is 
said that 55 percent of America’s 
soldier youth have had absolutely 
no business experience, and the 
readjustment of their’ sights to 
comprehend the compensation 
that they can command in civilian 
life will be difficult and disap- 
pointing. Our sons have become 
restive and mobile. 

I have in mind three lads work- 
ing as office boys and receiving 
under $30 a week each. Two were 
up-and-coming youths, but the 
third had displayed no indication 
that he had ever given birth to an 
idea. All three enlisted in the 
Air Corps, received their officers’ 
bars, and fought brilliantly. Two 
received promotions to the grade 


*See A Letter to a Soldier, by Edward 
A. Lapham, August, 1945; Welcome Home, 
Joe!, by Rilea W. Doe, December, 1944; 
Plain Truths about the ‘N.P.s,’ by Lieuten- 
ant Colonel M. J. Farrell, October, 1944; 
The Ex-G. 1. Joe and You, by Major Gen- 
eral Lewis B. Hershey, September, 1944; 
Start ‘em in Business?, by George S. May, 
August, 1944; Heroes.Who Come Home, 
Charlies Stevenson, July, 1944; When 
Johnny Canuck Comes Home, by Charles 
E. Cockerill!’ May, 1944. 
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of captain and the leas* efficient in 
private life returned as a major. 
They have added skills. They 
have earned “real money.” They 
have been in executive positions. 
Of course, the G. I. Bill of Rights 
guarantees that they will have 
their jobs back, but do you think 
they will take them? General 
Mills, a corporation, recently re- 
ported that only 57 percent of its 
former employees who have been 
released from service are on the 
pay roll. An Army survey shows 
that five out of six soldiers have 
a pretty definite idea about their 
postwar jobs. Two-thirds plan to 
work for somebody else, but only 
a third will return to their former 
jobs. Ten percent want to go in 
business for themselves. Ten per- 
cent want to undertake agricul- 
tural pursuits. Nearly all lack 
sufficient capital and underesti- 
mate the investment that will be 
needed. 

Careless attitudes toward these 
men and women will not only be 
an exhibition of the deepest in- 
gratitude, but a colossal econom- 
ic blunder as well. Recently a sol- 
dier with two years’ overseas 
service called to see me. About to 
be discharged, he had just come 
from the offices of a large compa- 
ny which had advertised exten- 
sively its great war contribution 
to soldier morale—and he was 
sore. This lad, a college graduate, 
had been in Army communica- 
tions working with radar and was 
anxious to continue in that field. 
He had read an advertisement by 
the company in question that it 
needed men of his type. He called 
and was referred by the reception- 
ist to a young woman who politely 
handed him a printed blank with 
the statement, “Take it home, sol- 
dier, and fill it in and mail back.” 
That was all. 

In relating the story, this boy 
said, “I have just been given a 
fine brush-off at—.” Sensitive, 
you say? Perhaps, but how would 
you have felt under the same cir- 
cumstances? Business loudly ad- 
vertising its devotion to returning 
men and women has given them 
the right to expect, as they do, 
that they will not be given the 
“brush-off”’ by some clerk, but 
rather that the “big boy” in the 
front office will see them and give 
them personal counsel. After all, 


if these boys had not endured gj) 
that they have, had they po; 
licked the Axis, these same “hja 
shots” would probably be out of 
their jobs or worse. 

Our sons are realistic—the, 
know the real thing; they have 
faced it. Grave harm may attend 
a wrong attitude by management 
and this is particularly true whey 
dealing with the physically handi- 
capped. Good relations, public 0; 
any other kind, require that to be 
done which should be done before 
one is compelled to do it. 


8] VERY useful aid to many sery- 
icemen will be found in the ‘“Post- 
war Chart” developed by Science 
Research Associates and _pub- 
lished in Forbes magazine for 
September 1, 1945. It lists repre- 
sentative military and naval occu- 
pations with the duties of each 
and is keyed to 68 civilian occu- 
pations with job descriptions and 
bibliographies as to sources of fur- 
ther information. 

Forget not that these who re- 
turn will pattern the mosaic of our 
future business, political, social, 
and economic life. To them we 
owe the opportunity of service, 
the right to enjoy now that for 
which we told them they fought 
The law commands that you do 
certain things for these victorious 
youth—your personal debt to 
each of them makes mandatory 
the most careful fulfillment of 
your obligations far and beyond 
the legal requirements. Campaign 
ribbons and medals will not feed 
hungry mouths, clothe loved ones, 
or provide opportunity for person- 
al development and advancement 
These you can afford. These are 
their just due. Serve them with 
the faithfulness they served you 
Your trade association should rec- 
ognize this great opportunity to 
justify your support and you 
should see that it does. 

In the words of the late Sir Wil- 
fred T. Grenfell, famed Labrador 
surgeon and missionary, “In the 
civilization that is to come, love 
for one’s neighbor in every depart- 


‘ment of life will call for codpera- 


tion as the only basis which can 
ever be permanent.” Mr. Average 
Citizen—in other words, Mr. Ro- 
tarian—be not the bane of al! 
things, for truly he profits most 
who serves best. 
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Books for Phristmas | 


* you suggest a book for a 
boy just finishing high school?” 
“My husband has read no books 
but biographies for 20 years; what 
the best new biographies?” 
My wife is quite a reader—she 
kes to be entertained and to be 
learning something at the same 
time. What do you think she 
would like?” 
Can you suggest a book on... 
A big part of the fun in making 
a business of reading books, writ- 
ing about them, and talking about 
them comes in trying to help in- 
dividual readers find the books 
they want. I’m asked to suggest 
books on everything from eti- 
quette to cattle ranching, for 
everybody from a retired clergy- 


” 





man to an Army pilot. Every such 
question pleases me because it 
shows me that others feel about 
books as I do: that giving a book 
is like introducing a friend; that 
a book isn’t just merchandise, but 
has life. 

Books - Christmas: the bright 
books in gay jackets, thoughtfully 
selected, aetidie wrapped, that 
give in so many thousands of fam- 
ilies the warmest delight in giving 
and receiving—this year they 
mean even more than ever before. 
Mixed with our joy in a Christmas 
without war is the realization that 
the year to follow will be fatefully 
decisive for the world—and that 
we must share responsibility for 
the decision. Our common need is 








MEET “Burlap,” the houn’ dog extraordinary, whose happy antics and experiences are de- 
tailed for youngsters in a “pleasant book” of story and pictures by Author Morgan Dennis. 
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FROM the tune-filled pages of 
The Golden Song Book comes this 
illustration by Gertrude Elliott. 
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for knowledge and understanding, 
to face the problems that the 
peace brings to every country and 
to the world as a whole. For that 
knowledge and that understand- 
ing most of us must depend, in 
large measure, on reading. Find- 
ing the right books has never 
meant so much. 

To the values of entertainment, 
special interest, lasting pleasure 
which always guide our selection 
of books for Christmas, this year 
adds the urgent desire for clearer 
knowledge and better understand- 
ing of our neighbors—across the 
street or across the world. In 
Speaking of Books this month I’m 
listing a lot of books for varied 
special interests, picking up some 
we've missed earlier in the year 
in addition to Fall publications. 
But I’m starting out with a little 
group of “headliners,” of “highest 
recommendations’’ for every 
thoughtful reader: books that 
with other virtues offer in fullest 
measure this essential value for 
today. 

“First CHOICES’ —GENERAL 

My Indian Family, by Hida 
Wernher. An Australasian widow 
took her daughter to England for 
university study. The daughter 
met and married a man from 
Northern [Continued on page 55} 
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A YACHTMAN’S view of San Juan, capital of Puerto Rico. The conical objects in the foreground are buoys beached before a brewing storm 


— : HOUGH Juan Ponce de Leén : 
; never found the Fountain of 

Youth, he did find what he wh 
deemed an earthly paradise—t!| 
Caribbean island he named “Puer- n 
to Rico” or “rich port.” Columbus Di 
had discovered it in 1493, but 
remained for Ponce de Leon to 
conquer the land 16 years late ; 

The tropic warmth and vege- 
tative lushness which so captured 
the old conquistador are, of course 
still a part of the Puerto Rican 
picture. Here mahogany trees ma- 
ture for market in one year in- 
stead of three, and sugar cane ‘ 
completes a normal two-year cycle | 
in 18 months. The birth rate, too, 
is high, making Puerto Rico one 
of the world’s most densely pop- 
ulated areas. It has more people 
(1,869,000) than its next-island 
neighbor, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, on less than one-fifth the land 
(3,435 square miles). 

One of the most favorable spots 
in the Tropics, Puerto Rico has 
mountains ranging up to 4,400 
feet, but plains dominate its sur- 
face. The flat coastal plain is fer- 
tile, but the pressure of 
population has caused 
the cultivation of the 


poorer land—even the 
UNITED STATES soldiers pitch their tent in front of time-worn and battle-scarred Morro mountainsides. The 
Castle, which is linked by walls with San Cristébal, another old fortification. Together they en- lowl: “ag F h N h 
close the oldest section of San Juan. Dominating the practically land-locked harbor, they are owlands in the Nort 

_ now obsolete, but lend a romantic air to the scene, recalling days of attack by privateers. are well watered, but 
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Easternmost Outpost of the U.S.A. 
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irrigation is needed in the South. 

The island’s economy is largely 
dependent upon sugar, grown 
since colonial days (the first rude 
mill was built in 1548). Normally 
sugar represents two-thirds of its 









exports, and in the past 15 years 
he yield has increased 24% times 
despite a static market. Other 
exports are pineapples, oranges, 
srapefruit, tobacco (grown for 
market since 1614), coffee, rum, 
nd fine needlework. Bananas 
ind plantains, the largest fruit 
rop, are exported but little. 

tuled by 142 Governors, of 
hom Ponce de Leén was the 
first, during its four centuries 
nder the Spanish flag, Puerto 














































7 Rico has been a territory of the 

: United States since 1898, being 
eded at the end of the Spanish- THE PRESIDENTIAL table at a luncheon of the Rotary Club of San Juan, when Admiral William 
\merican War. Its Governor is D. Leahy (second from the left), then Governor of Puerto Rico, was inducted as an honorary mem- 


ber of the Club. At his left is José A. E. Rodriguez, now Governor of Rotary International's 


ppointed by the President of the 45th District. The San Juan Club is the only one on the island which operates bilingually. 


United States. A resident com- 
missioner represents it in the Con- 
gress of the United States, without 
vote. He is chosen in a popular 
election, as are members of the 
sland’s two-house legislature. 
Puerto Ricans now buy nine 
es as many shoes as they did 
1900—a fact considered an in- 
ex of economic improvement. 
schools are credited with being 





ie of the most efficient and up to 
. late in Latin America today, with 
me 300,000 pupils. Highways, 
a ilroads, water and sewage sys- 
: ‘ems, and other public utilities are 
" | to be superior to those of 


ir-by colonies. 

‘he first Rotary Club in Puerto 

) Was organized in San Juan, 

capital, in 1918. The island’s 
ten Clubs now comprise Rotar'y’s 
Sth District, other Clubs being 
n Aguadilla, Arecibo, ‘Caguas, 


, bbe ess Humacao, Mayaguez, A WATER-FRONT scene in San Juan. . In normal times 90 percent of the trade is with the 
ronce, Rio Piedras, and Yauco. U.S.A. Among leading imports: rice, beans, lard, codfish, clothing, and agricultural equipment. 


_ 
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LOW-COST Government houses in Ponce, built to alleviate the hous 
shortage and improve standards of living on the overcrowde 


ABOVE: A Puerto Rican beauty in her mantén de Manila. . . . (Below) The 
patio of a private club. ... Puerto Rico’s population is 75 percent white, 
the rest is Negro. The Borinquejios, native Indians, disappeared by 1582. 
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ACRES of fine tobacco are raised under cheesecloth high in the MOURER Puer 
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A VIEW of a worker's small shack, set in the midst of his fields. . . 
Puerto Ricans love their soil passionately, and are not apt to migrate. 


ABOVE: Puerto Rican boys. ... (Below) A new variety of sugar cane... 
The island claims several of the largest sugar mills in the world, capable of 
converting 4 million tons of cane into 500,000 tons of sugar annually 


Puerto Rico. At one time its crop was sold through the Cuban market. Photos (pp, 28-31): Paul's, Elizabeth Hil 
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2~Three Miles Down! 


It’s petroleum ... that black gold which makes 


power for machines and better living for men. 


By Eugene Holman 


President, Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 


fl. Scotland Yard agent, sleuth- 


ing for criminals, pursues the 
chase with’ greater _ scientific 
equipment at his command than 
modern oil scientists have in their 
search for petroleum. 

These men are, for the most 
part, wrapped in anonymity. Yet 
their findings have made history. 
Many parts of the world, lost in 
a backwater of poverty for gener- 
ations, have been vitalized by the 
finding of oil beneath their soil. 
Discoveries of the geologist in 
thickly jungled areas or Arctic 
wastes have transformed those 
places from thickets or barren 
wastes into centers of influence in 
world economics and politics. 

Striking oil made news during 
the war. The 100-octane gasoline 
to power fighting planes,* the syn- 
thetic rubber on which mechan- 
ized units rolled along, the greases 
that kept the war machine run- 

* See Faster Than Bullets, by William F. 
McDermott, THE RorTarRIAN, January, 1941. 
(How Vladimir N. Ipatieff, exiled Russian 
Army officer, discovered new ways of in- 
creasing gasoline’s high-octane content.) 

See Petroleum Goes to College, by Gus- 
tav Egloff, THe RoTrarian, September, 1943 
(More than 2,000 products are already 
made from oil. Peacetime will see the to- 
tal increase.) Also see Getting Oil to 
Where It's Needed, by Arthur M. Lock- 


hart, THe Rorarian, August, 1942. (By 
tanker, pipe line, tank car, and truck.) 


ning smoothly—all depended on 
oil. 

Now the need is even greater 
Besides its more obvious uses as 
gasoline, kerosene, and fuel oil, 
petroleum produces the asphalt 
which surfaces the streets and 
highways you drive on; it waxes 
containers which keep your milk, 
bread, and groceries fresh; it helps 
ink the type for your daily news- 
papers; in the form of insecticides 
it helps to keep your home free 
from pests; and it is present in 
dozens of items in your medicine 
chest, from lipsticks to cold 
cream.7 

How do men go about finding 
this black liquid that is so neces- 
sary to modern civilized living? 

No geologist can yet point to 
the ground and announce, “You 
will find oil at this spot exactly 
10,240 feet down.” However, with 
the aid of research, he has 
brought oil men a long way from 
the days when a driller would se- 
lect his location by throwing his 
hat in the air and drilling where 
it landed. 

Today nearly all oil discoveries 
are in some measure “scientifical- 
ly” located. When the modern 
geologist takes to the 
field, it is not only 
with a head full of 
knowledge, but with a 
truckload of impres- 
sive instruments— 
each with a special 
duty to perform in the 
search for oil. 

First of all, the ge- 
ologist must be as fa- 
miliar with the unseen 
interior of the earth as 





A SEISMOGRAPH test for 
oil. Telltale tremors from 
underground rocks reveal 
the depth of rock layers. 
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vith the hills and gulleys around 
his home town. During the com- 
paratively short time of 60 years 
or so, science has gathered a 
wealth of information about this 
unseen world underfoot. 

Imagine, if you can, putting the 
whole earth under X rays. You 
would see layer upon layer of dis- 
similar rock and earth, stacked 


like varicolored bolts of yard 
goods in a store. Heat and pres- 
sure, through the ages, have 


crushed these layers—as if Nature 
were playing a giant accordion. 
As a result, the layers are irregu- 
lar, sometimes wavy, sometimes 
flat. Many of our flattest areas, 
such as Kansas,* have large 
mountain ranges just beneath 
their even surfaces. Ancient shore 
lines, sea bottoms, sandbars, and 
beaches, even million-year-old sea 
water, lie under some of our most 
arid regions. 


Traprep in these various lay- 
ers are the oil-saturated forma- 
tions that man is so earnestly seek- 
ing. Oil is generally considered to 
be the product of organic materi- 
als, plant and animal remains, de- 
posited on the floors of ancient 
seas, covered by sediment thou- 
sands of feet in depth and con- 
verted by heat, pressure, and bac- 
terial action into its present liquid 
state.* Usually it has been found 
in layers of porous sandstone and 
limestone—and these are the goal 
of the geologist. For he looks not 
for oil, but for formations where 
oil is most likely to exist. 

Today the geologist, exploring a 
new location, first examines sur- 
face outcroppings of rocks for 
some clue to buried treasure. But 
suppose- there are no surface 
signs, no rocks he can “read.” 


*See Black Gold at Kilgore, by Helene 
Huntington Smith, THe Rorarian, May, 
1942. (An account of the discovery of the 
world’s greatest oil pool—in east Texas.) 
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ROCK cores (above) may 
tell if it will pay to drill 
(see text below). . . . Right 
Diagrams of typical forma- 
tions which trap the oil. 


Then his exploration really 
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becomes complicated. He 











enlists the aid of the geo- 
physicist, who applies his 
knowledge of gravity, magnetic 
attraction of rocks, and the speed 
of sound waves and electric cur- 
rents through the earth. 

Without surface signs, the geol- 
ogist must go, either in person or 
with tools and instruments, as 
deep into the earth as possible. 
Mine shafts and caves enable him 
to travel down through the earth. 
He might ask permission to bail 
out a farm well and be lowered 
down to see the earth structure 
on its slimy walls. But where a 
cave, well, or mine is not handy, 
and they seldom are, he probably 
will start probing with a core drill. 
The core drill works like a vast 
elongated biscuit cutter. It con- 
sists of a pipe on the end of which 
is a bit, made of specially hard- 
ened steel and often studded with 
diamond chips, that drills down 
into the earth. As it grinds down- 
ward, a core or cross-section sam- 
ple of the rocks through which it 
passes is packed into the pipe. The 
core drill can pierce several thou- 
sand feet of solid rock and pro- 
vides the geologist with a perfect 
picture of the formation which 
was drilled. 

Then, because the naked eye 
cannot accurately identify the 
variéus rocks, the geologist calls 
upon more experts. The core is 
given a chemical analysis for iden- 
tifying minerals and is micro- 
scoped for fossils. A single tiny 
fossil found in the core might be 
the one clue that tells the geologist 
that the section of rock came from 
this or that layer. It may be the 


very piece that, as in a jigsaw puz- 
zie makes the whole pattern clea 
The seismograph, the instru- 
ment that scientists have used for 
years to record earthquakes, has 
been modified to aid the geologist 
in his search for oil. Mounted in 
a truck, this instrument goes right 
along to the area to be explored 
There, like doctors with a stetho- 
scope, the seismograph crew “lis- 
tens” for telltale tremors from un- 
derground rocks. First they drill 
a small-diameter hole down 
through the surface soil to solid 
rock, then lower an _ explosive 
charge and set it off. The shock 
of the man-made earthquake 
echoes back to the surface from 
various rock layers and the rever- 
berations are noted by a sensitive 
recording device. The resultant 
irregular lines on a strip of paper 
look like “doodles” to the average 
person, but to experts who inter- 
pret them they reveal depth and 
angles of hidden rock layers. 


iiweves the earth has her 
own jokers. She is like a big safe, 
and even after trying all combina- 
tions until you finally open it up, 
there still may be no oil where you 
are looking. Nearly nine out of 
every ten exploratory wells drilled 
today are dry holes. And the seis- 
mograph, invaluable in places like 
Oklahoma, is less useful where 
there are no good “reflecting” 
rocks. 

Gravity, the force that keeps us 
from spilling overboard into 
space, has been put to work look- 
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ing for rock structures. Gravity 
exerts more pull on objects when 
they stand over heavy rocks— 
less when over less dense rocks. 
For example, a house standing on 
a ridge of heavy granite weighs a 
little bit more than if it were 
standing on sandstone. 

By using a very sensitive in- 
strument, the gravimeter, the geo- 
physicist can actually measure 
minute variations in the pull of 
invisible rock structures. 

Most revolutionary among the 
methods used in searching for oil 
is that of soil analysis. This at- 
tempts to locate the oil itself, rath- 
er than the structure in which it 
might be hidden. Soil samples 
are taken from a few feet beneath 
the surface and put through mi- 
nute chemical analysis for traces 
of hydrocarbons. The idea is that 
though oil might be imprisoned 
under layers of heavy rock, very 
small quantities escape to the sur- 
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face, leaving traces in the soil. 

By using the “electric log,” the 
geologist goes a step further and 
“reads” underground rock with- 
out actually seeing it. This in- 
strument lowered into a drilling 
well measures the surrounding 
rock’s resistance to an electric 
current. It literally “shocks” in- 
formation out of the earth. Cer- 
tain rocks have a high resistance 
to electricity, others low resist- 
ance. At the surface, a recorder 
charts the variations in resistance 
to an electric current, and the re- 
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sulting “signature” cf the rocks 
is recognized by the geologist. 

When the Seminole field of Ok- 
lahoma was opened in 1928, speed 
was the watchword for drilling. 
On midnight, November 14, 71 
brightly lighted drilling rigs that 
had had steam up for two hours 
pierced the earth with a clatter 
and roar in a race to reach the 
rich Wilcox sand. One rig made 
600 feet of hole in six hours—but 
the hole was so crooked that only 
the first 200 feet could be used in 
the eventual well! 

Today this would never happen 
because various devices are used 
to insure drilling a straight hole. 
One of them is a motion-picture 
camera. This is how it is used: 
The driller lowers into the hole a 
tube of steel, containing a me- 
chanical timing device, a motion- 
picture camera, a plumb bob, and 
a compass. Like a Rube Goldberg 
contraption, the timing device 

operates the camera and controls 

the lighting flashes for film ex- 
posures. The camera records 
the position of the suspended 
plumb bob in relation to the 
compass beneath it. Suspend- 
ed by a wire, the entire in- 
strument takes a picture 
every few minutes for a 
sufficient number of hours 
to survey the entire depth 
of the hole. 
Petroleum-industry 
methods have been so 
improved that overall 
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drilling time per foot is even 
better than it was when speed 
alone was the slogan. Further. 
more, whereas the first oil wel! 
was only 69 feet deep, a recenj 
well was drilled to 16,000 feet 

Another thing that astound 
the average visitor to an oil field 
might be described as an under. 
ground “machine gun.” This is a 
specially built gun which is | 
ered down into the hole and fired 
electrically from abovegroy 
One by one bullets perforate 
steel casing of the hole, allowing 
the oil, if there is any, to flow int 
the casing and rise to the surface 
under pressure from gas impri- 
soned with it. 

Geologists, geophysicists, chem- 
ists—in fact, all oil scientists—are 
at work daily developing newer 
and more accurate ways to detect 
oil. A goodly portion of the proved 
oil reserves of the world—20 bil- 
lion barrels in the United States 
alone! — would not have been 
found without their labors. 

Science, however, has by no 
means taken the gamble out of 
the search. Oil men still remain 
adventurers and pioneers into the 
unknown—in the same sense that 
their forefathers were explorers of 
the surface of this vast land. Each 
day brings them a little closer to 
solving the ultimate riddle of 
“where is oil,” and finding this 
vital and elusive product, which 
has become so much a part of our 
daily lives. 
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® Ha alf-Hatched Eggs. The most worth 
S hing in my boyhood days was a 
atched egg. Now half a million 
ican hens are already laying eggs 

will be half hatched. Thanks to the 


of a Vanderbilt University sci- 


vaccines for typhus, influenza, 
nany other diseases are produced 
iercially in these half-hatched eggs. 
ggs—only large, pure-white ones 
sed—are collected more often than 


sual and are shipped in trucks at in 
tion temperature to a laboratory 
the embryo is inoculated with 
virus through an aperture at the air 
end of the egg. The break in the 

s then sealed and the egg returned 
incubator. The virus multiplies 

he desired antigen, as well as the 
ted material, is produced in the 


@ Vitamin C in Canning. When a 
usewife wishes to can fruits or veg- 
etables for display purposes and have 
them retain all the fine colors of the 
fresh produce, she should use vitamin 
‘ tablets, 125 mg. to a pint, according 
two scientists. Vitamin C is ascorbic 
cid, and is usually sold at drugstores 
n the 100-mg.-size tablets. It is at least 
rmless, if not beneficial, and by its 
use the darkening of fruits in canning 
be avoided. 


@ Glassless Greenhouses. Unless 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture scientists are mistaken, we 
may soon be using our basements 
for greenhouses, substituting fluo- 
rescent lighting for sunshine. Since 
temperature and humidity can be 
more easily controlled in conven- 
tional buildings than in green- 
houses, why go to the trouble of 
having them if sunlight is unnec- 
essary? Naturally, the duration 
and intensity of lighting will vary 
with different plants, but these can 
easily be determined. With fluores- 
cent lights now readily available, 
many of us will be giving the new 
discovery a trial, 


@ Rubber Bonder. A _ recently an- 
hounced rubber cement for bonding 
metals, woods, plastics, and ceramic ma- 
terials to themselves or to each other 
is said to have superior bonding qual- 
ities in many of its applications. It 
may be used in place of rivets or screws. 
The new adhesive, used for metal-to- 
metal bonding, has a shear strength of 
3,250 pounds per square inch and a ten- 
sion strength of 4,000 pounds per square 
inch in bonding wood and plastics to 
aluminum, which presents extreme dif- 
ficulties of adhesion. The wood and 
plastics were torn because the strength 
of the bond was greater than that of the 
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material. Unfortunately, heat and pres- 
Sure are necessary to obtain the best 
results. 


@ Hay Drier Perfected. Cows won't 
have to worry about their vitamins 
when farmers use a recently perfected 
hay drier that enables them to produce 
a better-quality crop as well as saving 
them time. The new hay-drying sys 
tem consists of a motor-driven blower 
with proper control and a number of air 
ducts which are laid on the floor of a 
hayloft or barn. When the drier is in 
use, the hay is piled on top of the ducts 
and the air, driven through the ducts 
by the blower, 
The system practically eliminates spon 
taneous combustion, a constant threat 
where hay is stored in a building. It 
also abolishes one of the farmer’s larg- 
est sources of loss—damaged or com 
pletely destroyed hay crops left to cure 
in the field. According to farm experts, 
about 30 percent of the best part of a 
hay crop is lost when the leaves fall off 
and the sun bakes out the nutrient in 
the natural drying process. 





escapes through vents 


@ Tryptophane. Animals may be fed 
all the carbohydrates, fats, and pro- 
teins they can eat and yet slowly starve. 
All that is necessary is to have the pro- 
tein diet constantly short one of the 
essential 19 alpha amino acids into 
which proteins split on digestion. Con- 
versely, if we had all these amino acids 
pure in little jars, a mixture could easily 
be made which would adequately sup- 
port the body in full health without any 
protein at all. The one most important 
amino acid, and the one most apt to be 
deficient, especially if milk casein is 


used as the protein, is tryptophane. 
Consequently, the recent announcement 
































INTRICATE problems in mathematics prove 
“duck soup” to this newly developed electri- 
cal robot “quiz master’—and in a fraction 
of the time needed to solve them by usual 
methods. The apparatus utilizes electricity 












of the commercial synthesis of abun 
dant supplies of this critical and essen 
tial amino acid is a matter of greatest 
importance to us all because of its 
nutritional and therapeutic value. It 
will probably be added to foods, as 
vitamins are now. 


@ Soybean Fire Foam. A_ liquid 
made from soybeans is now avail- 
able which when mixed with water 
and air by means of a special noz- 
zle produces a thick, clinging blan- 
ket of foam that is said to put out 
quickly even the worst gasoline fire. 
Five. gallons of the liquid produces 
900 gallons of foam in a few sec- 
onds: Industrial and municipal fire 
departments should find many uses 
for it. 


@ Paint-on Insulation. Developed for 
the United States Army, a new type of 
heat insulation which can be painted 
on all sorts. of objects—even the crank 
case and engine ot an automobile to im 
prove Winter driving—is now available 
to the general public. 


@ Santocel. Santocel is another new 
organic derivative of silica (sand). Not 
a liquid, oil, grease, or resin, as the sili 
cones are, it is rather a powder that looks 
like snow, weighs only a few ounces per 
cubic foot, and is twice as effective an 
insulator as cork. It not only is used 
for filling the walls of refrigerators and 
the like, where it makes more space 
available by allowing for thinner walls, 
but is especially recommended as an 
insulating agent to be quilted between 
two layers of fabric for coats, quilts, 
comforters, and sleeping bags. Its great 
efficiency comes from the fact that the 
whole material is chiefly a mass of 
millions of very small, nonconnecting 
air cells. It is this quality, coupled 
with the fact that it does not soften 
with water, which makes it so useful 
for life preservers and life rafts. 


* * % 


Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THE RoTARIAN Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois, 
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flowing through wires and coils within the 
robot to perform all computations and to 
write the answer with an electronic beam 
on a fluorescent screen. With it one “1,200- 
day problem” was solved in only ten days. 

















Christmas Cheer! 


VERY year, everywhere, Rotarians 
g find ways to help Kris Kringle— 
that jolly old chap with the long 
whiskers and big heart. Here are a 
few examples of ways in which typi- 
cal groups supported his 1944 visit. 
They offer suggestions for 1945 

Parties were held for underprivi- 
leged youngsters in East Haven, 
Conn.; Mimico-New Toronto, Ont., 
Canada; Summerville-Trion, Ga.; and 
Taunton, Mass. Crippled kiddies were 
féted in Oshawa, Ont., Canada; Em- 
poria, Kans.; Salem, Ohio; Lakewood, 
Ohio; and St. Joseph-Benton Harbor, 
Mich. Theater parties were sponsored 
in Bedford, Ind., and Bay City, Mich. 

Among Clubs entertaining youths 
at luncheons were Montclair, N. J., and 
the Wilshire Club of Los Angeles, 
Calif. Youngsters of servicemen were 
partied in Hempstead, N. Y.; while 
several groups—including Vincennes, 
Ind., and Wilmette, Ill.—féted or- 
phans. 

Hancock, Md., Rotarians sent Christ- 
mas letters to service personnel from 
that community; while injured nurses 
benefited from the generosity of Ingle- 
wood, Calif., Rotarians. The Rotary 
Club of St. John’s, Nf., filled hampers 
with food for the needy. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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As the result of the 
active interest of 
HAVANA, CuBA, Rotar 
‘ans, their community will soon have a 
$5 0.000 rehabilitation center for the 
crippled. It will be named in honor of 
the late Franklin Delano Roosevelt “be- 
cause he was a great humanitarian and 
a true friend of the peoples of Latin 
America, and because he was the great- 
est example in history of a man con- 
quering a physical handicap.” The Ha- 
yanA Rotary Club is raising funds for 
the center, which when completed will 

turned over to a special foundation. 
Several universities in the United States 
have offered special scholarships which 
will provide Cubans with training in the 
yperation of the center. 


Seek $500,000 
for Cuban Cripples 


Old Clothes Were When AnTIGonisu, N. 


Deorer Than Deer 5 CANADA, Rotar- 
ians received their 


weekly Club bulletin recently, they no- 
ticed therein a timely warning. The 
deer season opened the same day that 
the Club’s drive for old clothes started. 
It was suggested that hunters who laid 
off their old coats for red shirts might 
not find the old coats upon their return. 


4th Object Is Through the facili- 


in the Ba Mail) ties of the mail serv- 
9 | ice, Rotary Clubs 


around the world are able to keep their 
interests and activities along Fourth 
Object lines very much alive. For in- 
stance, the CLAPHAM, ENGLAND, Club has 
kept up outside contacts through corre- 
spondence with Rotarians overseas. ... 
Members of the Rotary Club of Tor- 
RANCE, CALIF., are planning to start 
friendship-by-mail with Rotarians hold- 
ing similar classifications in Australia, 
Canada, and England. 


Problems involving 
health and public 
welfare are, as else- 
where, ever present in India, and Ro- 
tary Clubs in that land are constantly 
on the alert to solve them. The Rotary 
Club of Nasik, for example, has ordered 
2,000 doses of antiplague vaccine for 
the benefit of the poor in combating a 
plague which had been raging in a 
virulent form. ... The Rotary Club of 
RATLAM reports progress on a_baby- 
welfare center, the first of three soon to 
be in operation. 

For several years the Rotary Club of 
JAMSHEDPUR, INDIA, has been doing an 


Indian Clubs 
Solve Problems 


WHILE THIS doesn't depict a picnic, 
members of the Rotary Club of Auck- 
land, New Zealand, had a “picnic” when 
they saw it. It is a copy of a poster 
which links 17 Club members and their 
classifications, and which was recently 
“unveiled” at an evening of fellowship. 
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unusual bit of Community Service 
through its Leprosy Relief Committee. 
Last year nearly 32,000 persons were 
examined, 5,000 homes were visited, and 
43 new cases were detected. Since the 
program was inaugurated in 1939, a to- 
tal of 194,506 examinations have been 
made, including 138,989 reéxaminations. 
Noting a need for a full-fledged hospital 
for leprosy patients, the Committee has 
provided temporarily for 12 additional 
beds at a leprosy hospital. Most of the 
10,000 rupees (approximately $3,000) 
was raised the first day of the drive for 
funds. 
‘Capital Service’ To Rotarians in Can- 
You Could Call It BE? Australia’s 
capital city, Commu- 


nity Service is more than lip service. 
The Club’s long suit is hospitality to 
service personnel stationed in the dis- 
















trict and those coming home on leave. 
The city has two active service clubs, 
each with a Rotarian as president and 
with Rotarians on committees. For four 
years the Club itself paid the upkeep 
of two men in the Red Cross prisoner 
of-war scheme—£ 100 a year—and sup 
plied all newspapers and magazines to 
local military establishments. Five years 
ago the Club founded a YMCA branch, 
which still has seven Rotarians on its 
board of 12. 


Geared to the Air 
Take to the Air Age is a youth proj 

ect of the Rotary 
Club of BELLFLowerR, Ca.ir. It’s the 
sponsorship of Civil Air Patrol cadet 
flight training—which provides a fun 
damental education in aviation for 
boys and girls of the community in 
The program 


Club Helps Youth 


the 15-to-18 age group. 
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ROTARY remained active in many communities in China throughout the war years. 


ture shows members of the Club in Lanchow, snapped at their meeting place in mid-1944 


has also been an aid in lowering juve 
nile delinquency. Last Summer the boys 
in the group spent two weeks at a Ferry 
Command base, and the girls enjoyed a 
week at a WAC camp. An expansion 
program is now being planned to en- 
large the flight to a squadron status 
consisting of 50 or more adults, who will 
receive the same training on an ex- 
panded scale. 


Many Rotary Clubs 
have found that bar- 
becue meetings are a 
cue to a pleasant hour. The Rotary 
Club of BaLpwin, KANns., for example, 
recently found that an outdoor beef bar- 
becue at the home of its Program Chair- 
man (see cut) was nearly 100 percent 
perfect as a stimulator of attendance at 
the Club’s picnic for members and their 
ladies. 

A chicken barbecue was one of the 
attractions at a recent intercity meet- 
ing sponsored by the Rotary Clubs of 
TURLOCK, LIVINGSTON, and ATWATER, 
CALIF., which also attracted guests from 
near-by Clubs in PATTERSON, MERCED, 
MopestTo, and TRAcY. 

The Turtock Club has had other un- 
usual “epicurean enterprises.” A _ tur- 
key dinner, completely prepared by the 
losing team (see cut), was the payoff in 
an attendance contest. Then the other 
day a member gave the Club a Voca- 
tional Service talk on dehydrated 
peaches—and fed his listeners some of 
them. 


Barbecue Is 
o Happy Cue 


During the first 
United National 
Clothing Collection 
last Spring the Rotary Club of Eccerrs 
VILLE-SNYDER, N. Y., combined forces 
with the local Kiwanis Club, the town 
volunteer fire companies, and the near- 
by Rotary Club of WILLIAMSVILLE to col- 
lect an aggregate of 60,000 pounds of 
used clothing. This was an average of 
ten pounds per home, compared with 
the then national average of two 
pounds. Another wartime project of 


They Hit Their 
Closets Hard 
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ENGINEER Robert Mitchell turns chef to 
regale Rotarians in Baldwin, Kans. (see 
item). ... And in Turlock, Calif. (below), 


the losers in a contest pay off by fixing . 


a “spread.” Captain of the losing team 
was Francis Fiorini, third from the right. 


This pic- 


the EGGERTSVILLE-SNYDER Club is 
ular collection of magazines 
tribution to servicemen at railr 
minals in near-by BUFFALO... . 

record in the clothing drive is 
the THIENSVILLE-MEQUON, WISs., 

Club, with an average of 16 pou 


person on a population basis. 
tarians codperated with anothe: 
group in SHAMOKIN, P4A., with a R 
heading the drive. The total an 
clothing collected was in exce 
tons. 


Won't That Buy When Rota 
201,086 Bottles? THOMASVILLE 


were recent! 
lenged to a softball game by the 
Lions Club, they accepted with 
siasm, for they saw a chance to 
the Rotary School Milk Fund 
the sale of tickets and advertisin; 
souvenir program—and also eng: 
some real sport. Proceeds ($1,850) 
sufficient to enable the Club to lo 
ward an even more helpful and h 
ful year than the one just comp 
when 130,445 half pints of milk wer 
distributed at a cost of approxi) 
$1,200. 


Though it is now to 
chilly to dip into the 
waters of Lake 0: 
tario, some 125 youngsters of Cos 
ONT., CANADA, still recall the swimming 
lessons they enjoyed last Summer unc: 
the auspices of the local Rotary Clul 
The youngsters—and their sponsors 
well—are looking forward to the 194 
season. 


Swim Classes for 
Lads and Lasses 


Philadelphia Aids Just as certail 
Gent with Whiskers C®ristmas rolls 
around and letters 
begin pouring into the mail for Sant 
Claus, the jolly old gent knows h« 
receive a good, “giving” letter from the 
Rotary Club of PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Last 
year the Club advised him that it had 
$1,5v0 to be given to the Rotary Club 
of CHUNGKING, CHINA, for distribution 
among those in distress. This year the 
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Talk Lend-Lease 
across Atlantic 









Phot Rotarian ¢ ¥ Hoo 
USING the approved grip, these members make short work of the cooled watermelon 
of the Rotary Ciub of Charlotte, N. C., supply at the Club’s 39th annual picnic 





Club, wl h then went into 









hy! y y 
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When the Cana in 





Town Wears Tags 
to Benefit Blind Yational Ins ite 







for the Blind started 
nt campaign for funds, the Ro 
Club of MALARTIC, QUE., CANADA, 





cause iiong im its commtu- 









organizing the local drive. Girl 
offered their services for at ig 
ind Rotarians volunteered to col- 
m Dusinessmen P. S.: The drive 







wenty-two more 





Quarter Century 1 









for 22 Clubs Rotary _Clubs rom h IN STYLE again, The Old Gray Bonnet was’ melodious ladies’ night entertainment. Sev 
their 25th birthdays qn instantaneous hit recently in Staun- eral professional soloists augmented the 
December. Congratulations to them ton, Va., when the Rotary Club provided a Club's own popular chorus, “The Buckaroos.” 






They are Vineland, N. J.:; Fall 
Mass.; Nile Mich.; New Bern, 
Columbia, Pa.; Oxnard, Calif 









yn, Ky.; Hopkinsville, Ky East 
pool, Ohio; Grafton, W. Va.; Cov- 








Hot Springs, Va.; Clear Lake, 
Hilo, Hawaii; Queens Borough, 
Y.; Greenville, Tenn.; Hillsdale, 






Terrell, Tex.;: Wellington, Kans.; 
ia, Ala.; Portland, Ind.; Owego, 
ind Torquay, England. 








Build Bridge to Though the only 


vor r the sea at 
Pleasure Island rd for the 
LAMBERTVILLE, N. J., 























rr! just now, residents are looking 
urd to next Summer, when they can 
enjoy the water around an island 
the mainland. Each year local Ro- 





COME SUMMER again this scene will be ing togs” and gather at the water's edge 
reénacted in Lambertville, N. J. Every year —where they erect a footbridge to a near- 
members of the Rotary Club doff their meet- by island for Summer fun (also see item) 






; heave to with abounding energy 






erect a sturdy footbridge (see cut) 
the island which they “roll up” 






















































aol 
when the season is over. 
The } is o 
Waves Wand: rhe housing 
Houses Appear 28¢ is less acute in 
SELBYVILLE, DEL., than 
ised to be. When that community 
in immediate need of 25 houses, the 
cal Rotary Club invited the town 
oard (one member is a Rotarian) to 
neeting at which members voted to 
i rantee the construction of at least 
21 houses for self-occupancy or rental. 
Plans were suggested to the town board 
; the opening of present vacant lots 
' home construction. 
; 
: Spare Change The small change 
’ 7 ror . ter m > m 
Goes to Work left over afte lem 
bers of the Rotary 
b of TORRINGTON, Wyo., bought their 
neal ticke at a rec -eting as , . 
oes exes at 8 — meeting WaS STEADY NERVES were needed to win the son, N. Y., for students in the local schools. 
ssed into a dish. And it was just the potato-on-the-spoon race which highlighted There were 315 entrants in the 18 events, 
lish to start the Club off on a new the recent second annual field day spon- with medals and ribbons for all winners, 
= project. Now [Continued on page 60] sored by the Rotary Club of Croton-on-Hud- and generous portions of ice cream for all. 
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“Me. ROTARY.’ A recent editorial in 
the Cleveland, Ohio, Press paid tribute to 
Arcu C. Kiumpn, of Cleveland, Presi 
dent of Rotary International in 1916-17 
Entitled “They Call Him Mr. Rotary 


” 


and Rightly So,” the piece was written 
by a fellow Rotarian, Louis B. SELTZER, 
editor of the Press, who recalled his 
first interview with RoTARIAN KLUMPH, 
when the latter was elected to Rotary’s 
highest office in 1916. In part he wrote 
“The years have spun by. ARcH is now 
in his 76th year. Everybody marvels at 
him.. He is straight, slim, energetic, 
keenly interested in business, life, mu 
sic, civic and world affairs. He has 
lived a full life and now is devoting 
most of his time and effort to the slo- 
gan of the Club of which he is Presi 
dent Emeritus—‘He Profits Most Who 
Serves Best.’ He has become a hu 
man symbol, the symbol of the very 
Club to which he has given so much 
As CORNELIUS MCGILLICUDDY [CONNIE 
MACK] is known as ‘Mister Baseball,’ so, 
too, is ARCH KLUMPH known as ‘Mister 
Rotary.’ .. .” 


Unique. The Rotary-attendance rec- 
ord of COLONEL CHARLES F. Por, a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Boulder, Colo., 





A PRACTICING lawyer in Mar- 
tinsville, Virginia, where he is com- 
monwealth’s attorney for the city, 
IRviIN W. CuBINE is a former city 
attorney, and a former judge of the 
juvenile and domestic-relations 
court of Henry County, Virginia. 
“Director IRVIN” is a trustee of the 
Martinsville Community Fund and 
of the Virginia Society for Crippled 
Children, and is a past president of 
the Martinsville Civic Council. He 
is vice-chairman of his Boy Scout 
District Council. A member of the 
Rotary Club of Martinsville since 
1930, he is a Past President of that 
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ratchpaddings 





is probably unique among Rotarians in 
military service. From the time he went 
overseas in June, 1942, until late this 
Fall, when he was transferred to duty 
in Germany, he was able to keep his 
Rotary attendance perfect. He visited 
Rotary Clubs in various communities in 
England, Wales, Algeria, Tunisia, and 
France 


New Faces. There are two new faces 
in the official family of Rotary Inter- 
national. CHARLES E. WuiTrTE, of Belfast, 
Northern Ireland, has been chosen to 
succeed FrRep R. UNwIn, also of Belfast, 
who resigned as Representative of Ro- 
tary’s District 16, for the remainder of 
1945—46. MIGUEL HERREJON, Of Mo- 
relia, Mexico, is Acting Governor of Dis- 
trict 24, during such time as GOVERNOR 
DARIO PADILLA, of Mexicali, is unable to 
serve. GOVERNOR PADILLA recently had 
the misfortune to lose his warehouse 
through a fire. 


Returns. After six years’ service with 
the French Army, the French Maquis, 
and later with the Free French Forces, 
ALEXANDRE APOSTOL, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Clapham, England, has 
returned home. It was particularly ap- 


propriate that he addressed his 
the day following the Japanes 
der. He was awarded his seco) 
de Guerre for his military expl 


Travels. A highlight of 
Midwest tour of Rotary’s inte; 
President, T. A. WARREN, of 
hampton, England, was his | 
tion in ceremonies welcoming 
Rotary Club. When guest spe: 
meeting in Dodge City, Kans 
ident accepted the applicatior 
provisional Rotary Club of 
Kans. The next day he pres 
charter to the reborn Club of ¢ 
Okla., at a meeting in Alva, Ok}; 
IDENT WARREN also attended meet 
Clubs in Nebraska, Colorado, M 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, and 
turned to Chicago, IIL, in mid-Octoty 
for a series of Committee meeti: 
November and December schedul 
carried him to Rotary Clubs i: 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, 
ington, D. C., North Carolina, G« 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana 
New Mexico, Arizona, Missour 


Kansas. He is being accompanic 


his tours by MRs. WARREN and by Re 


INALD COOMBE, a Past President of 
Rotary Club of London, England 


Author. Observations on the S 
Francisco Conference of the United \; 
tions is the title of a booklet by J. Ra 


MOND TIFFANY, of Hoboken, N. J., a Past 
First Vice-President of Rotary Inte 


national and a Past Chairman of 
Magazine Committee. He was one 
the consultants provided by Rotary I 


Meet Your Directors 


Brief biographical profiles 


of two of the 14 men who 


make up Rotary's international Board. More next month. 


Club, and has served Rotary Inter- 
national as District Governor and 
Committee member. He is a mem- 
ber of the Headquarters (Location- 
Sites) Committee, and of the Nomi- 
nating Committee for President of 
Rotary International for 1946-47. 
Massachusetts-born, Frep K. 
Jones, of Spokane, Washington, is 
president of a business property 
company which manages office 
buildings and conducts a general 
insurance business, and he heads 
a realty company. He is vice-presi- 
dent of the City Plan Commission 
of Spokane, and a director of the 
Washington State Reclamation As- 
sociation, and has served on the 
Washington Advisory Tax Commis- 
sion. He has been president of nu- 
merous professional and civic or- 
ganizations, including the Spokane 
Realty Board, Pacific Northwest 
Real Estate Association, and the 
Chamber of Commerce. “DIREcTOR 


FRED” is a Past President of the 
Rotary Club of Spokane, of which 
he has been a member since 1929 
A Past District Governor, he is now 
on the Magazine Committee and 
also on the Headquarters (Loca- 
tion-Sites) Committee and the Nom- 
inating Committee for President of 
Rotary International for 1946-47. 
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ISS Margaret Truman visits the Rotary Club 


father 
United 





Committee met October 15 







E. Be E, of Slater, Mo., Chairman: 
W. CUBINI f Martinsville, Va 
MANE R. Farr, of Clinton, Okla CAR 
HOERNING, of Santiago, Chile; FrREep 
NI of Spokane, Wash and JOHN 
Ri of Whittier, Calif. OLtver C 
ryRE, of Edmonton, Alta., Canada, 
HERBERT J. TayLor, of Chicago, IIl., 
ere unable to attend 


Magazine—Meeting October 19 and 20, 


issed 


Ro- 


considered the difficulties 
a three-week printers’ strike, 


improving 


s00N aS paper restric- 


YMAN L. 


1945 


HI, of 


relaxed. 


Ev- 





is 





ansville, Ind., Chairman STANLEY R 
CLAGUE, of Chicago, Ill.; CArLos HoErRn- 
ING, Of Santiago, Chile; Frep K. JONEs, 
of Spokane, Wash.; and C. REEVE VAN- 


N. Y. T. J. Rees, of 


ble to attend 


NEMAN, of Albany, 
Wales, 
Finance—Meeting Octobe 


Swansea, was una 


and 23, 


the Finance Committee received and 
studied auditors’ reports for the fiscal 
vear ending June 30, and approved a 
condensed version which will be sent to 


all 


tariles 


Rotary Club Presidents and Secre 
The Committee also reviewed the 
budget for the current year and recom 
mended the Board 
in established income ap 


propriations to meet developments since 


to several revisions 


and expense 
the budget was prepared in the Spring 
Consideration to the future 
of finances of International in 
light of growth of the organization and 
in the world 
was temporarily excluded 


was given 


totary 
restoration 


its 


parts ot 
where it be- 


cause of the war 


All members were on hand, including 
Percy Hopcson, of Pawtucket, R. L., 
Chairman; Harry C BULKELEY, of 
Abingdon, Ill.; Tom J. Davis, of Butte, 
Mont.; NORMAN G. Foster, of Ottawa, 


Ont., Canada; and J. Epp McLAUGHLIN, 
of Ralls, Tex 

Investment—The Investment Commit 
tee met October 23 Ro- 


tary’s investments in various countries, 


and reviewed 


and selected securities for the invest- 
ment of additional funds set aside by 
the Board of Directors 

All Committee members were pres 
ent: J. Epp McLAuGHLin, of Ralls, Tex., 
Chairman; SILVESTER SCHIELE, of Chi 
cago, Ill., Treasurer of Rotary Interna 
tional; and Herspert J. Taywor, of Chi- 


Ill. 

Executive—The 
of the Board 
24-26 with a heavy agenda 
sions of general interest are the follow 
ing: 

Special efforts are to be 
each reéstablished Rotary 
tact with 


cago, 

Committee 
met October 
Among deci 


Executive 





of Directors 


made to put 
Club in 
Club which 


con- 
some established 






















GLENN C. MEAD (center), Rotary’s interna- 
tional President in 1912-13, a member of the 
Philadelphia, Pa., Rotary Club, receives hon- 
orary membership in the Club in Corry, Pa., 












if two can make a 


CANES were the vogue 


vogue—at the recent PPAC meeting (see 
page 6). Both temporarily hors de combat, 
Past President Armando de Arruda Pereira 
(left), of Sao Paulo, Brazil, sports a husky 
bamboo, and Past President Tom J. Davis, 
of Butte, Montana, a_ utilitarian wood 
is interested, and which can be helpful 
to the new Club 

District Conferences for 1946 are to 
be two-day affairs wherever possible 

A series of conferences will be held 
at the Central Office in Chicago, Ill, for 


Presidents and Executive Secretaries of 


larger Clubs, starting in February 

Institutes of 
standing will be extended to areas out 
the United States New 
foundland, and Bermuda, 50 per 
cent of the cost being paid by the Rotary 


Foundation 


International Under 


side Canada 


with 


The place for the 1946 International 
Assembly was agreed upon, but will not 
be announced until final negotiations 
have been approved. The final session, 


Atlantic 
Conven 


however, will be held June 7 in 


City, N. J., at the close of the 










his home town—which he has provided with 
a park. Past Club President A. M. Litz pre- 
sents him with a plaque while William 
S. Croft, 1944-45 Club President, looks on. 
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tion, which will be held June 2-7. R 
TARIAN WALTER R. JENKINS, of Houston, 
Tex., was appointed as song leader 

A Rotary Institute will be held for 
present and past officers of Rotary In- 
ternational at the same time and place 





7. as the International Assembly 

| Three issues of a quarterly bulletin 
; will be published during 1945-46, con 
- | taining a brief digest of selected articles 
a on youth activities. Distribution will be 
| 
, | 
£ | 

‘ 
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SONS of Rotarians and other youths from 
/ the local schools in Bondi Junction, Australia, 
could pass a stiff examination on the Ro- 


to Clubs in the 
Newfoundland, and Bermuda. 


The 


lished 


the 


length 


Clubs were 
var will be 
eligibility of past 


of 


United 


time 


States, 


which 
inactive 


Canada, 


reéstab 


because of 


counted in determining 


T 


active membership 
Present were 
nampton, 

BERT J 


H WELLs, of 


\. WaRREN, of 
England, 
TAYLor, of Chicago, II] 


Chairman; 


Pocatello, Idaho; 


a 








PROOF that the air age has arrived was for 
in evidence when the Rotary Club in Win- the 
throp, Mass., recently flew to Portland, Me., 





service and senior 


Wol- 
HER- 


RICHARD 


and 


tary movement, for every year some 40 of 
them are guests of the local Rotary Club 
at an informative boys’ night entertainment. 





an intercity meeting. All but three of 
27 Winthrop Rotarians makirg the trip 


were able to book passage on the airliner. 
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DESIGNED by Rotarian Ernest L. Swarts, 
of Rockford, IIl., this beautiful walnut cabi- 
net holds his Club’s membership badges, 
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gavel, cards for visiting Rotarians, a guest 
register, the Club’s bell, cog wheels, the 
speaker's stand, and other Club equipment. 


GEOFFREY A. WHEABLE, of Lor 
Canada. CarRL E. BOoLte, of §S 
was unable to attend. 


Oldest? Iron Mountain, Mic 
ians are wondering if there j 
Club anywhere in the wor 
Secretary older than 
their faithful JoHN M. 
GARVEY., who recently 
celebrated his 85th 
birthday. On that oc- 


of 


$4 


casion his fellow Ro- 
tarians paid him spe- 
cial tribute. ROTARIAN 





GARVEY has been Sec- 
retary since his Club 
was organized in 1921 
except for one year 
when he “took time out” t 
Club President. He is just a 
business as he is in Rotary 
a cleaning establishment 
comes word about a runner-u} 
TAYLOR, of Henderson, Ky., w 
qualifies for the title of “old 
tary.”’ .He has served his Cl 
retary for 27 years, and whe 
cently observed his 84th birt! 
low members presented hin 


sweater. In making the press 


ROTARIAN LEIGH HARRIS pointed 
while Ponce de Léon had 
Fountain of Youth, SECRETA! 
had found it. 


Important ‘If.’ There are bi 
and poetry in the Vocational 
sentiments expressed in th 


penned by JOHN BERT GRAHAM, of 


hachie, Tex., a Past Rotat 
Governor: 
IF 
If 1 but owned a little shop 
I'd see that my employees hop 
To meet a buyer at the door 


And not look like it was a bore 


To wait on folks. I'd make fo 
That when they finished up a 
Both they and I were gainers 
When customers came in my 
I'd want continuing goodwi!! 
To be the reason why my till 
Was filled with cash 4nd, afte? 
The forthright way you hit the 
Determines if you lose or win 
Wy motto’d be, “Let's dig right 
d make each customer a frie 
Who'll stick with us until the 


Welcome! The Rotary Club 


Maitland, Australia, has acknow 


appreciation for courtesies exte! 
youths from that area who wert 
United States during the war 


turn, the Club now wants it know! 


it desires to extend fellowship 
American Rotarians, or thei 


relatives, who happen to be wit! 
ice personnel in the West Maitlar 


—THE SCRATCHPAD 
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Rotary Events Calendar 


December 5-6—Headquarters (Loce- 
tion-Sites) Committee meets in Chey- 


enne, Wyo. 


December 10-1 !—Constitution and By- 
Laws Committee meets in Chicago 


til. 


December 9-12—Rotary Foundation 
Committee meets in Salt Lake City, 


Utah. 
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Has your own SELF-INTEREST ever talked to YOU 


about Agriculture? 


YOU: Why should [I worry about agriculture? That 
isn’t my business. Farmers are in good shape now. Show 
me how to get some merchandise for our customers. 
hat’s my big self-interest now. 

SELF-INTEREST: That is a problem, all right. But 
emember your history—agriculture was allowed to waste 
mway and the whole Roman Empire fell apart. No nation 
has ever survived the destruction of its agriculture. In our 
country, in just one year, the equivalent of 12,775 one- 
hundred-acre farms went out of production. 

YOU: I see your point. But let’s leave it to the farmers, 
the Department of Agriculture, and the Agricultural 
Colleges. 

SELF-INTEREST : They are doing a splendid job, but they 
need your help—everyone’s help. 

YOU: Well, I’ve heard about people meddling with 
farmers. How far did they get? 

SELF-INTEREST: That isn’t quite what I mean. Let’s 


jigure out what we can do that is strictly minding our own 
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business. Suppose our research people could show us how 
to use more products of the farm in manufacturing, or find 
ways to make farming less risky, or to lower farm produc- 
tion costs—all in line with our business. Both the farms 


and we would profit. 


YOU: That makes sense—rural America is our largest 
single market. We might work with our legislators, too 

help to improve rural education, build roads, spread 
electrification, soil conservation and reforestation. We 
might help to modernize farm buildings and machinery, 
promote farm hygiene and sanitation. 


SELF-INTEREST: Now we see alike. I am confident that 
we will never have business problems we can’t solve if we 


remember that prosperity must start with agriculture. 


This message was prepared and paid for by Harry 
Ferguson, Inc., Detroit, Michigan (the Ford-Ferguson 
Tractor and Ferguson Farm Implements). We invite 
you to lend your active interest to one of our pressing 
national problems—the destiny of American agriculture. 
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Few gifts are so joyously accepted 
or bring such lasting delight as a 
Persian, Aubusson or Chinese rug 
from Nahigian Brothers. Here, in 
the most magnificent stock of deco- 
rative rugs, you can solve your 
Christmas or wedding gift problem 
easily and satisfactorily. Modern or 
antique masterpieces are available 
in a wide range of prices. Rugs for 
home or office sent on approval to 
Rotarians and their friends. 


Nahigian Brothers, /nc. 


Fine Rugs for over Half a Century 


169 N. Wabash, Chicago 1, Illinois 
e 
MODERN ORIENTALS 
AUBUSSONS 
BROADLOOMS 





ANTIQUES 


“Expert Shoe Fitting and 
‘STACY-ADAMS SHOES 
help keep the Potter Shoe 
Store the rendezvous of 
Cincinnati’s most 


discriminating clientele.” 


Y-ADAMS 


Brockton 62, Massachusetts 
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Talking It Over 


[Continued from page 3] 


citizens, functioning as a fair rule-maker, 
rule-enforcer, and impartial referee, bent 
on guaranteeing the continuation of equal 
rights to all and fair rewards for talent 
and effort to the diligent. 

VI. Self-respecting and self-supporting in- 
dividual, family, and community welfare 
always deserves priority over institutional 
welfare, lest the institution make a slave of 
the individual, thus destroying his sov- 
ereignty and freedom. 

Vil. Our concept of a good society should 
be based on achieving happiness rather 
than storing up possessions; understanding 
tradition rather than accepting it as an in- 
violable guide to the future; giving and 
accepting justice rather than seeking privi- 
lege: promoting fellowship rather than 
yielding to jealousy; and winning freedom 
anew in each generation rather than sub- 
mitting to domination through indifference. 

VIIl. Our standard of living should be 
measured more by the quality of depend- 
able and intelligent free men we gener- 
ate than by the abundance or cheapness of 
the goods our machines can produce. 

X. Free enterprise can thrive only in a 
truly competitive atmosphere. No one 
should be able to dictate to his employees 
or his employer, to his sources of supply or 
his distributors, to the consumers of his 
product or his service, or to his competitors. 

X. Finally, since history demonstrates 
that economic freedom (free enterprise) is 
the only enduring guarantor of all the other 
freedoms, business, labor, and agriculture 
ought to accept this (or an improved) plat- 
form of free enterprise as economic patriots 
Either we must accept the forces of free- 
dom and make them work, or the forces of 
monopoly will overcome us_and deliver us 
into some form of slavery. In the long run, 
we have no third choice. 


Bright Ray from Pine Torch 
Relayed by T. McE. Vickers, Rotarian 
Credit Management 
Syracuse, New York 

In THE Rotarian for October is the 
article The Little Professor of Piney 

Woods, the story of Laurence C. Jones 

and the Piney Woods School in Missis- 

sippi. Years ago when I was Chairman 
of the Program Committee of the Ro- 
tary Club of Syracuse, I was fortunate 
enough to present a program by the 
“Cotton Blossom Singers,” a quartette 
from the Piney Woods School. From 
that day to this I have taken a lively 
interest, productive of modest yearly 
contributions, in this institution founded 
and conducted by this enterprising 
leader of his people, so I receive The 
Pine Torch, a little paper issued six 
times a year by the Piney Woods School. 
In the September issue appeared these 
lovely verses: 
Our GREATEST NEED 
A little more kindness, 
A little less creed, 


A little more giving, 
A little less greed. 


A little more Fhnile, 
A little less frown, 
A little less kicking 
A man when he’s down, 


A little more “We,” 
A little less “I,” 
A little more laugh, 
A little less cry. 


A little more flowers 

On the pathway of life, 
And fewer on graves 

At the end of the strife. 


Applying ‘Service above Self" 

By Ratpu S. Hanson, Rotarian 

Civil Engineer 

Savanna, Illinois 

I have read with interest The Little 
Professor of Piney Woods, by Nelson 
Antrim Crawford [October Rotarian]. 

Recently in the design of a street im- 


provement my lines came to, 
two old houses whose tenants 


Negro families. Seeing ahead 
damages far in excess of the 
the properties, I bought the: 
the ten years’ delinquent taxe 
thought of what I was buyin; 
months later I paid them a 
was indeed shocked at what | 
I fixed the roofs, plastered, 1 
rent money and bought paint ia 
paper for them to apply. My ’ nee 
at that time was that they wer aos 
beings and that if they were ( ; 
my charge, they must be t otk 
such. Their reaction was a : ear 
I couldn’t dismiss the matte) 


mind and was suddenly awa Nam 
two facts: (a) that I was a | No 
(b) that the motto of Rotary \ S\ ‘, : 
ice above Self.” oe 
So I started to study. I read a 
ography of George Washington | = 
I read Black Boy. While the “er 
is great and the solution is difficy irab 
feel that it will not hurt for f — 
lated Rotarian to study it. Afte = 
year’s study I have arrived at t hh 
clusion that the solution is not wal 
sible. - 
la 

Circus Story Not Funny wie 
Thinks REGINALD Haipon, Ri ne 

01 


Book Publisher 


Cheltenham Spa, England 2 i 

I was ashamed to read thi The 
story printed on page 62 of ws 
TARIAN for September, and part a 
as it was quoted as a “favorite aad 
Does it in your opinion conform t on 
tary ethics? *” 


The man was evidently not a Ro nad 
tarian, otherwise he would have paid oe 
for the boys. He must have felt 


mean as he walked away. If th vg 
knew that he did not pay, then he as be 
giving them a lesson in cheating ace. 
they did not know, but thought t dw 


had paid, then he was cheating them as the § 
well as the circus people. 
It is altogether a bad story, neither ood f 
clever nor funny, and has no plac¢ expect 
Rotary publication. I have written what feet! 


I consider to be suitable remarks in the It hi 
margins of the page before putting « no ger 
. P P —_ © 
copy of the magazine into circ able te 
from our Club library. my the 
‘ with t 
Eps. Note: The “favorite” story ti 
Rotarian Haidon refers read as fo 
The usual crowd of small boys was g 
ered about the entrance to a circus tent Can \ 
—— and trying to get a view t 
nterior. A man standing near-by watcl Ash 
them for a few moments: then, walking Rov 
to the ticket taker, he put his han a 
pocket and said, with an air of authorit Eas 
“Count these boys as they pass.” Nai 
The gatekeeper did as requested r 
when the last one had gone in, he t May 
and said, “Twenty-eight, sir.”’ umns | 
“Good!” said the man, _ smiling ——— 
walked away. “I thought I guessed rig! peal fe 
icals Ww 
’ s 
Good Deed for the Day » as 
Suggested by W. W. Situ, FR the mi 
Printer seen al 
Dunkirk, New York and th 
When the then Secretary of State | ory to 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., said in Tur ! than tl 
TARIAN for August that “The invi! Anv 
to Rotary International to particip ' Bi come, | 
the United Nations Conference 4 having 
sultant to the United States delegal travel, 
THE ROTARIAN D 
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'@) perpe 
argument 


for the da\ 
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family (R 

) hailed 

ays been 
he name foun 
yunty when he 


1iventurers were 


Spanish Main 
"is very com 
vall, but 
long as we can 
that it is associ 
vnship throug! 
itin verb “Pas 
ing, probably 
would ha! 
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Can You Spare a Magazine? 


| SERGEAN H. SHORT 


RP 


ugh 
to make 
yazines or | 
ay care 
up ir mess 
frrica? We have 
igazine in Six | 
a very pleasant m¢ 


lave been here 


razine would be wel 
pecially like those 
to do with boats and yachting, 


and house building and design 
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Designed to save tr minutes for discriminating and 
technically-minded men of all professions. 


CHRONOGRAPH tops in 14 Kt. gold with 12 hour 


recorder and raised 14 Kt. gold numerals... S9NQ* 
— 


In steel. . . $195° 
TOURNOGRAPH (below) is a new form of chrono- 


graph created for calculating businessmen, radiomen, 
engineers, doctors and sportsmen. 

When suitably set, the rotary bezel and outer scale allow 
the solution of all time and distance problems, plus cal- 
culations involving multiplication, division, percentages, 
production costs, exchange rates, fuel consumption, and 
innumerable technical problems. Technical as the 
Tournograph is, its operation is made ingeniously simple. 


In 14 Kt. gold. . S9QQ* 


In steel... $19)5° 


*FEDERAL TAX INCLUDED 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


TOURNEAW%ilhes 


431 MADISON AVENUE, W.E. Corner 49th STREET, N.Y. 


Plaze 6-3266 





New Westen Hote! Building 
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THE IDEAL XMAS GIFT 
FOR HOME, FRIENDS AND 
BUSINESS ASSOCIATES 





POUNDS (net) 


9} 

2 

TEXAS FINEST PECANS 
(All Choice Halves) 

In Beautiful, Transparent Package 


2% pounds of exciting goodness— 
the finest Jumbo Pecans grown—no 


shells, no waste. (This year’s crop.) 
Sufficient moisture removed to em- 
phasize the natural oils. 

Packaged in a beautiful transparent, 
circular box—with your gift card. 

I have only 2500 of these unusual 
Christmas boxes of the finest nuts 
grown in this country. 

Get your orders in promptly—send 
check, money order or cash, with list 
of names plainly written. 


Prepaid $ 00 Prepaid 
Anywhere Anywhere 
in U.S.A, in U.S.A. 


PAGE ROGERS 


632 FIRST NAT. BANK BLDG. 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 





“My Brand’s My Name”’ 











To complete your Rotary library add 
Bound Volumes of past issues of THE 
ROTARIAN. Prices sent on request. 








si MM Film Deeloed 


Lh 


Mat 
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18 exp. 75c - 16 exp. Split 55c 
36 exp. > ioe 50c 


AN and split size iy finished in our 
famous S'4x41/2 Beauty Prints — deckied, em- 
bossed margin and embossed date. 


Don't take achance! Thirt rsof dependable, pains- 
taking service, and the saliiens of fine prints we have 
luced for camera fans, have cau thousands to 
omy complete confidence in our ability to produce the 
ind of pictures they want. Have the assurance of pride 
and enttnction bey ~~ roll —_ 
0 us or write mailers, samples and 
compinte Price List. eee e 





MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE 
Dept. 30 © Box 5440A © Chicago 80 






Letters from Poland and Finland 


ESSAGES telling how the Rotary 
spirit was kept alive in regions where 
Rotary ceased to function or was handi- 
capped due to war continue to come in 
weekly. Here are excerpts from recent 


| ones, supplementing those published in 





Sees (fh 


these columns in October. 


A businessman and university prfo- 
fessor, Jerzy LoTtH, of Warsaw, Poland, 
served Rotary International as a Direc- 
tor in 1939-40. He 
writes: 

“I am availing my- 
self of a private op- 
portunity to send you 
this letter in order to 
tell you that I am 
alive. I regret, how- 
ever, to tell you that 
quite a number of our 
Polish fellow Rotar- 
ians have either died 





Loth 
or have been murdered by the Ger- 


mans. This applies before all to our be- 
loved ex-President, the engineer Piotr 
Drzewiecki, who died in a prison in 
Berlin, and our Past Governor Tytus 
Zbyszewski, who has been killed in his 
own home.... 

“These notwithstanding, I am pleased 
to state that the Rotary spirit has pre- 
vailed among us during the whole war 
and although Rotary was persecuted, we 
kept together faithfully, maintained 
friendly relations, and helped those 
who were in need. 

“IT can only tell you that we went 
through hell. For my part I have lost 
all I had. True, I was never very rich, 
but I was a fairly wealthy man and 
now I am quite poor, all my belongings 
having been taken from me or burned, 
and all the industrial enterprises I had 
interests in have been entirely de- 
stroyed. Notwithstanding this, our 
spirits are high and we believe in the 
future. Myself, I lost a daughter, a 
brother, and six other members of my 
nearest beloved ones. You may re- 
member my friend Witold Sagajllo, our 
last District Governor before the war. 
He is still living, but he also lost all 
his estates and his home, furniture, and 
all. 

“Although communication is still very 
difficult in Warsaw, because there are 
no tramways, no telephones, no cabs, 
and the mail is working quite slowly, 
yet we nevertheless endeavor to remain 
connected, and we are meeting from 
time to time in small groups. We are 
talking of times when our Rotary life 
was in full swing and we are remem- 
bering our numerous friends in Amer- 
ica and all over the world. We are also 
speaking of the future and are hope- 
fully looking forward to better times. 

“My business office has been entirely 
| destroyed and all typewriters, calculat- 
| ing machines, multiplicators as well as 
quite a considerable stock in fountain 
pens and gold nibs robbed and taken 
away. So it will be difficult for me to 
start business again. 


“You may remember that I } 
been a professor of geogray) 
principal university colleje of . 
ics in Warsaw and, thanks t 
found my position there ba 
More, I have been elected rect 
college and although our build 
been very considerably destr: 
of them and also a living h 
been luckily saved inasmuch 
can be repaired. We are 
among ruins and it is quite a 
not easy to imagine, if you 
seen it with your own eyes... 


An insurance man, Jon Hari 
Abo, Finland, served Rotary |) 
tional as Governor of District | 
1943-44 and 1944-45. 
A recent letter from 
him states: 

“Through the armi- 
stice with the Soviet 
Union in September, 
1944, Finland stepped 
out of the war, al- 
though the military 
operations which 
were necessary in or- 
der to chase German 
military forces out of the « 
lasted well into the following ye: 

“The depression which was a r¢ 
of the war had an unfavorabl 
ence on Rotary work during th« 
1944 and is still far from being « 
pletely eliminated. However, in 
meantime the transition to peaceful 
ditions has nevertheless stimulated 


Hartman 


tivities, and especially since the de) 


cratic way of thinking, which is ons 


the fundamental characteristics of | 


Finnish people, has enabled then 
throw off the pressure resulting f: 
the war and to take up their | 
life once more.” 

Pointing out that Finland is ma! 
excellent progress in extending | 
Past Governor Hartman reports 


thus far this calendar year six n 
Clubs have been admitted to membe 


ship in Rotary International. By) 
end of 1945 it is possible there wi 


at least 20 Clubs in the District—or s 


more than the present number, h« 




















“HANG on tight, everybody! Here 
comes another very steep turn 
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Probe beneath the Surface 


Pithy bits—gleaned from talks, 
letters, and Rotary publications. 


tary’s Role 


H. STED AN. Rotarian 

Chen ul Engineer 

1. Flor } 

Rotary Club came out 
bulletin last December, it con 
verse which I wrote. Perhaps 

[HE ROTARIAN would ca to 

Dec Here it 

I Al ROut 

Rotary 
ri ”" for fa e, 
that eat day sore 
) ought na 
) he yea 
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Christmas Spirit of Rotary 

roLp C. Hotmes, Rotarian 
etor. Holmes Book Company 

land, Califor ; 

to God in the Highest, an 
peace, goodwill toward 
9:14. Thus sang the herald 
shepherds in the field on the 


1 on 
men’’— 


angels 


ng of Christ’s nativity. For 1,945 
these divine words are still the 
g spiritual glory and hope for 
anity It is that in which the 
yf Christ in all consciously strives 


in. In this heavenly message is 
ideals of man 
ectively. Today the 


lied the glorious 


lually and coll 


trolling powers of greed have aban- 


of Christ and in their 


have brought the most appalling 


lition civilization has yet known. It 


refore significantly fitting at this 
that Rotarians the world over 
ld pause, meditate, and realize the 
rtance of the Four Objects of Ro- 

In the fourth and culminating 
t—“The advancement of interna- 

understanding, goodwill, and 

through a world fellowship of 
1ess and professional men united in 
leal of service’’—is to be found in 
iim and the ultimate hope of Ro- 
n philosophy and idealism. Rotary 
itself bring about universal 
keep a beacon bu 


ot by 


, but it ca? 


) ees 
ning 


| light the way to an understanding 


men and nations. 





rd the bells on Christma Day 
old familiar carols play, 

ad and veet 
ords repeat 

eo earth, goodwill to 


=n Pp 


LFRED MULLEN, Banker 

resident, Rotary Club 

ronz, New York, New York 

err is human, to forgive divine 
this mean that the other fellow 


THEY’‘RE Easiest To FEeep 


...and it pays to feed them the best! 


When your office is 
equipped with the best in sta- 
plers—why load them with any- 
thing but the best in staples? 
Why get 90°/, when you can get 
100% efficiency? Why buy 
unbranded flat staples when 
you can have guaranteed pre- 
cision-made round wire staples 
simply by specifying 





































































SWINGLINE Speed STAPLES are the 
only 100% round wire staples. They're 
round for the same reason that good 
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lardly that. 


Syncrasies—and 
ng 


en it is the 


1 keep on kicking over the apple cart 
that you must forgive and forget? 
On the other hand, all of 
ave our faults—or, shall we say, 
at times we do 
ys that are annoying to others. Very 
small matters which 
most and serve to build up a wall 


tween us and an otherwise good fel- 


If we make an effort to probe be- 
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nails are round —for easier, cleaner 
penetration. Round wire staples do not 












SPEED PRODUCTS COMPANY i Long Island City 1,N. Y. 


collect excess lacquer because they 
do not have a flat surface. They re- 
tain lacquer only at point of contact! 
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Get the help of this new 
Business aid— 


Photocopying! 








New, handy unit copies any- 
p————7_— thing! Saves time, 
money, labor—in 


every department 








APECO quickly 
makes copies of: 
LETTERS 
VALUABLE PAPERS 
BLUE PRINTS 


“APECO 


PICTURES 
CHARTS 
PHOTOEXACT FINANCIAL DATA 
pies Uny thing CLIPPINGS 
AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED CONTRACTS 


PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT (over 100 others) 


Now. in your own office, make copies of any- 
thing written, typed, printed, drawn or photo- 
graphed—even if on both sides! Permanent, 
error-proof photocopies—at amazingly low 
cost! APECO makes them at 1l-a-minute speed 
~—saves hours of drafting, typing, checking. No 
darkroom or technical knowledge needed— 
even a boy or girl can easily operate APECO. 


Send for your free cop 


° ° % Jme 
of this informative book! [uma 
.-.tells how APECO Meee 
Photocopying canserve you [7 cml 
20-page, fully illustrated book VA 
gives you the story of Photo- ’ 






copying—shows graphically 
the “what” and “how” of this amazingly simple pro- 
cedure. Yours without obligation. Write, today: 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 North Clark St., Dept. FO125, Chicago 14, Iilinois 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 








HOME FIRE HAZARD NO. 14 
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someone's home. It’s all 
very exciting and dramatic 
—vunless it's your home! 
And remember it could be 
unless you have proper 
fire protection. Avoid the 
disaster of fire. Keep Py- 
rene extinguishers handy 
in your home, your cabin, 
your boat and your car. 
Buy a Pyrene extinguisher 
today at your hardware 
and department store or 
automotive dealer. 

“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 
—Free booklet on household 
hints sent on request. 


THE WAY. WHEN DID YOU LAST TEST 
SHERS IN YOUR HOME? 
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Sirene BUY AND KEEP 
LA 2415 VICTORY BONDS 
rene Ilanufacturing Companly 
time four NT FOR EVERY HATARD 
NEWARK 8,NEW JERSEY 
4 tr Two Fire Equipment Co 
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yond the surface, we often discover 
that a wholesome friendly spirit dwells 
beneath an unprepossessing manner. 
Nothing has a more devastating influ- 
ence on our lives than the loss of faith 
in human nature. When that is gone, 
we have lost practically all as we can- 
not live alone. Rotary affords a splen- 
did opportunity to know real pegple 
well. Let us open wide the door of 
fellowship and it will be like casting 
bread upon the waters, for it will be 
returned tenfold. 


Recipe for a World Order 

GEORGE F'ELSIN 

Honorary Rotarian 

San Bernardino, California 

Just as good circulation of the blood 
is necessary in the human body, so good 
circulation of men and goods is neces- 
sary for the health and well-being of 
the world. When the citizens of a 
nation are law abiding, the result is a 
peaceful, orderly nation. Similarly when 
the nations of the world are interna- 
tional law abiding, the result is a peace- 
ful, orderly world. And every nation is 
benefited. The best international law is 
God’s commandments as found in the 
Holy Bible, 


On Building a Friendly World 

Ropy KNECHT, Student 

Ogdensburg, New York 

A Chinese girl had just come to Amer- 
ica to attend college. She lived in a dor- 
mitory with American girls who were 
attending the same Christian college. 
One day one of the American girls went 
to visit her, and found her apparently 


A Perfect Case 


[Continued from page 16] 


hour with bullets, guns, and magnified 
photographs in his hands, Cummings 
lectured the court. Abstruse technical 
points he made so clear that a layman 
could understand them and thus was 
able to prove that while discharged bul- 
lets do have markings, infallible as fin- 
gerprints, the grooves in the dead man’s 
slug had been misread; the judge could 
see the blunders himself. 

One final point everyone else had 
overlooked. All the witnesses swore 
they had seen a shiny revolver in the 
murderer’s hand. But Israel’s revolver, 
black and lusterless, never so much as 
gleamed. 

During this amazing story of detective 
work in real life, not one spectator had 
stirred from the courtroom. Now Cum- 
mings was telling the court: “I do not 
think that any doubt of Israel’s inno- 
cence can remain. Therefore, if Your 
Honor approves, I shall enter a nolle 
prosse and let this innocent man go 
free!” 

“So ordered!” declared the court, and 
behind the judge’s voice could be heard 


worried and downhearted. §S 
told her trouble when she ask, 
friend, “Are all the girls he 
tians?” “Of course,” said hs 
“America is a Christian count) 
is what the missionaries told ; 


the foreign student; “but if . 


are Christian, why did they 
‘Chink’?” Do you think it is 
to use such names as “Chink 
etc? Shall we ever have 
world if we use such nam« 
foreigners in our country ?—!/ 
tary Club address, 


The End of Violence 
Leo J. ALLARD, Rotarian 
Mgr., U.S. Employment S« 
Dunkirk, New York 
With the coming of war’s 
haps other readers of THE Rot 
find this poem of mine rathe: 


END OF VIOLENCE 

ind now, after the mad storm, lo: 
Seeing in war the race of all for t 
And distance, to outrun the lac 

In all the corridors of darkness 
Down each black corner, ill betray 
Not stopping, but outrun at ev: 
Oh storm of God, ali life gone n 
All isms bleak and reeking in the 
Sad born and wretched in the 


brewed 

Black time will find them trailin: 
sins. 

Ten thousand years on ten and 
tricks, 


Their terroristic, anarchistic spe 
Their sabotaging, world fascistic br¢ 
Will find them in that corner, sic/ 
And distance to outrun, not losii 
And light the still and deadly ene) 
And now, after the mad storm, loo! 
The sadness of the years of dari 
Forgiving, yes, but not forgetting 
And all the time wasted in corrid: 
And so, the world at peace again, «a 
Not wanting to outrun the sight of 


the sobbing of the wanderer, 
in hysterical joy. Years later 


vagabond no more, he had a 


house, a Ford, a wife, and a child—t 
same man against whom had been pr" 
pared that annihilating ten-point ¢ 
But for the right kind of law enf 

ment he might have been ashe 


nameless grave. The mystery 


Dahme murder remains unsolved 


this day. 


Criminal courts hold many 


stories generally without the happy e! 


ing of this one. It was only 


months ago that the Sing Sing gates 
were opened for Bertram M. Camp 
who served three years of a five-y' 


Hi 
Cummings heard from Harold Isra¢ 


iol 


S 


‘ 


Ul 


a 


sentence for forgeries of which h¢ 


later proved wholly innocent. 


The greatest safeguard against 
jailing and hanging of innocent c1t!2 


ttorne 


is the alert conscience of the a 


for the State. That is why the handli! 
of the Israel case by Mr. Cummings 


nie 


will always be a warning exan 
ambitious prosecutors. 
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let's Have the News! 


tinued from page 17] 


{ 
‘ international understanding 
an be reached only through free 
ff ideas and information 
per nded and tole 
, 1t soul convictions 
nov ‘ may learn 
re l | ipt the iTK 
freedo! ulight” in the l 
ie encouraging report of a com 
§ the American Society of News 
Editors* which recently travelle« 
ile dist sing the objective 
statesmen and editors of 11 coun 
t much education will be re 
i inf¢ itely much of the 
’ id little or no experience 
free—press,_and does not 
tand it I some Governments, 
Ssiol yf nfettered publi ition 
to be a dangerous and “weak” 
Ir ome lands where the right 
pee! rranted, the press has 
earned how to maintain itself de- 
nt onlv ont patronage of read- 
w hic n turn makes advertising 
t MIOSSID IE 
e Dp cipl world-wide news 
ion , been endorsed by unanl- 
tn resolution of the United 
5 ( ‘ President Truman and 
yf evera ther Governments 
e supported it. The Inter-American 
ference n Mexico City last March 
ved at t American republics 
lo everyt g possible” to_guar- 
er é eedom of informa- 
luring the drafting of the United Na- 
Charter at San Francisco in June, 
ird R. Stettinius, Jr., then Secre- 
of State, said that as soon as the 
yanization’s Commission for the Es- 
iblishment of Human Rights is estab- 
ed. the Unite States Government 


uld promptly urge that it study 

eans of promoting “freedom of the 

ss, freedom of communication, and 
fuller flow of knowledge and informa- 
tion between all peoples.” 

The basic necessity jis the unim- 
paired right to print-everywhere~in the 
world. It is not enough to guarantee 
the untrammelled flow of news over the 
world, unless it can be printed and dis- 
tributed everywhere We in America 

int to know what is happening in 
ther lands But we don’t want this 


ght just for ourselves; we must insist 


of the program, there 
should be a commitment by the mem- 
bers of the United Nations to refrain 


*Wilbur S. Forrest, of the New York Her- 
! Tribune; Ralph E. Magill, of the Atlanta 
Constitution; and Carl W. Ackerman, dean of 
e Columbia University Graduate School of 


lalist 
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Muwaunee Dusriess 


“Dustless"—“Speed Sweep” 
“Speed Wash’ brushes 
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eS. 
wef LAD ve | 
DOES MORE FOR LESS 


BRUSH COMPANY 
528 North 22nd Street + Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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The Ideal Christmas Gift 
For Friends, Relatives 
and Business Associates 





Tree Ripened 
CITRUS FRUITS 


Those marvelous Texas pink pepotruis ss and. sue 


perb or es. Picked — at PEAK FLA 

~~ “4 rect from grove. Local marke ay c -- 
fruit as fresh, sweet and delic ately 

| -- a 


Artistically Packed in Hand Made Bamboo 


IMPORTED MEXICAN PICNIC BASKETS 
ee prepaid anywhere in the U. S. for: 
peerteces Loutaiana $s 7s 


.$5.60 os , 
+ - Te and Oklahoma... .. ; 5.80 
Til., Kans., Mo., and Miss... . §.88 


fla. » Colo,, Ga.,’ Iowa, Neb., N. Mex., and Tenn. 5.90 
OME BY, ccccccvsecccsesrsreceses 6.05 
i i e.  sanns a seeen ter es 660s 6.10 
ich., oe C.,_N, Dak., Ohio, 8. C., and 8. Dak. 6.15 
1. C., Md., N. 3., N. ¥., Pa., Utah, Va., 
RN OS Dit RP pd peed 6.25 
Conn., Idaho, Maine. Mase. h Mont., Nev., N. H 
Ore., R. I, and Wash.......++.+- 6.45 


Hh bib, 'to anes: ra perfect condition. 
Please send check with order with name and 
ress or list of recipients. We cannot ship 
.D. Order as early as possible. 


MEBANE CITRUS FRUIT COMPANY 
Box 212 Weslaco, Texas 














COLLECT U. S. ARMY 


SHOULDER PATCHES 


Fascinating hobby. Grand for 
decorating dens, bars, game 
rooms. Official patches avail- 
able for every major Army 
and Air Corps unit. 20c to 
50c each. Master set of 400 
for $97.50, Special Christmas 
assortments $1, $5, $10, $25, 
$50. Send $1 for sample as- 
sortment and illustrated cata- 
logue. Canadian orders, add 
20%. 


SPRINGER'S 


230 San Francisco Street 
EL PASO, TEXAS 











Makes a Pipe 
Welcome Anywhere 





With that RICH, NATURAL, NUTTY Fiavor 
Write for free booklet, “ The Choice 
of Experience.” John Middleton, 1259 
Walnut Tobacco St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
for the Carriage-trade since 1856 
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from interference with the flow of news 
over international boundaries; to abol- 
ish peacetime censorship; to denounce 
the use of propaganda or tainted or 
slanted news as an instrument of na- 
tional policy; to permit equal access -of 
all to the news where it happens or is 
disclosed; to make transmission facili- 
ties available to all without ‘discrimina- 
tion. In short, there must be no direct 
tampering with the publication or flow 
of news by political censorship, nor 
there be any indirect meddling 
with it through special rates or facili- 
ties for favored individuals or groups. 

President Truman made a step in 
these directionseat the recent Potsdam 
Conference in obtaining a declaration 
for press freedom in Germany, and 
permitting Allied newsmen to go into 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania, and Bul- 
garia. On September 24 General Mac- 
Arthur ordered the Japanese Govern- 
ment to remove all barriers to collec- 
tion and dissemination of news in 
Japan, giving the press there a new 
charter of freedom. It is not enough 
that there be “pert “to collect 
the news. The peoples of all lands must 
be guaranteed access to it, through the 
right to print and distribute it. 

For a world-wide free press and an 
untrammelled flow of news to be effec- 
tive, the world must have an adequate 
communications system—and in the en- 
tire program of supplying news and 
information to people, this is the only 
thing that will cost money. It will cost 
a good deal of money, but not one small 
fraction of one percent of the cost of 
world armament. Consider at what a 
startling rate world acquaintance would 
be advanced were a communications 
system to cover the planet with the 
effectiveness of that of the British Em- 
pire or of the United States. 


must 





The arts of communication have } 


too long misused. Hardly } ‘tm 
graphs and ocean cables been cd loped 
than restrictive arrangements were in- 
voked by private interests and vern 
ments as well as foreign proprietary 
news agencies. That error be 
avoided with electronics, wh has 
brought a whole new vista of mu. 
nication possibilities. The present sy, 
tem of arrangements is a hodgepodg 
Frequently the rate between ‘9 
itals 100 miles apart will be severg 
times as much as the rate between 
cther capitals separated 3,000 £0 


miles What is needed is a flat rate for 
news among all capitals of the world 
just as the 3-cent postage rate applies 
among cities in the United States, for 
example. It is just as important tha: 
news and information flow freely }y 
tween Washington and Chungking as 
between Washington and Ottawa o; 
London. 

Work must go forward on this ; 
lem of adequate communications, but 
meanwhile the imminent task béfore us 
is to extend the principle of a free press 
the world around. The United Nations 
should set up basic procedures. Any ni 


tion failing to comply should be pre 
sumed to be planning aggressi an 
if the matter cannot be amicably a 
justed, sanctions should be applied 
Also, basic principles should be rivet 
into the peace treaties now while tl 
peace is being made. Even though th 


9 


complications of the negotiations 
appalling, this, of all times, is no tim 
to falter. The chance was missed 
Versailles. If it is missed now, 
may never be another chance. 

I do not favor the setting up of a 
special international bureaucracy for 
The basic principles 
infractions should be 


tnere 


these 
are simple, 


purposes. 
and 





Odd Shots 





Can you match the photo below for uniqueness, hu- 
man interest, 
ordinary-ness? Then send it to the Editor of The Ro 
tarian. You will receive a check for $3 if your “odd 
shot” is used. But remember—it must be different! 


coincidence, or just plain out-of-the- 











A CONCRETE example of a road block devised to hinder any West Country invasion attempt 


in World War II. 


It was recorded by Rotarian J. D. Robinson, of Darlington, England. 
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ed like any other infraction of the | 


i compacts in the new world order 


aes ial bureaucracy might well be JUST LIKE LIVING 
there IN SUNSHINE 


a Frankenstein. As long as 





rey \ orld body to whi h grievant es i ALL WINTER LONG 
nl this field may be taken and fully 
y air then the full force of world opi 
. ion will be brought into play. 
A world-wide free press will not bring 
wn end of differences or an end to con- 
ona sy. But it is from these very 
lifferences that civilization is enriched 
and human progress is achieved. 
Tl kind of freedom will permit 


these differences to perform their 
proper constructive function, rather 
than bottling them up into vast areas 
suspicion which can explode into 

er war from which our civiliza 





tion would have scant chance of 
rec ery | 
| 
. , » } 
Statement of Ownership, Management, Cir- | 
culation, et cetera. 
REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
AucusT 24, 1912, AND Marcu 3, 1 

Of The Rotarian, published monthly at Chica 
Illinois, for October 1, 1945. 
State of Lilinois | 
County »f Cook } 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 


and county aforesaid, personally appeared Paul 


& e 
Teetor, who, having been duly sworn according Mn ; 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business my 4 4 
Manager of The Rotarian and that the following ¥ : 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true ca 






nding ba in. ¢ age yp Aye -e™* =You can’t be happy with anything else, once you know about the marvels 
lication for the date shown in the above cap Mm = oof B&G Hydro-Flo Radiant Heating. 
epee oy _» = Sp agp aie ade A Think of these features! Not a radiator or grille anywhere. Every room 
verse of this form, to wit ¥ bathed in warmth as stimulating as spring sunshine .. . floors always 
edit gh oe = warm ... no chilling drafts. Imagine the air as fresh and invigorating, 
ie te ‘ai é % never dry and stuffy . . . and the walls, ceilings and draperies keeping 
national, 53) kL. Vacker - : 


a . 
All Seiad bright and clean much longer. 
3S E. Wacker Drive, hot water, too In this completely concealed heating system, warm water is circulated 
A B&G Hydro-Flo Ra- through pipe coils in the floor or ceiling. The entire area thus becomes a 


rene npn: be et radiant surface, sending forth a constant flow of mild, comforting warmth. 





Teetor, 35 E. Wacker 





2. That the owner if owned by a « ora- 


mn, its mame and address must be stated and supply of piping hot This is no dream of the future—B&G Hydro-Flo Radiant Heating is 
als mmediatel thereunder I ames 1d ad- . i : _ : asl . 
ge a A ay ~~ My holding — - | dry and bath. here today—ready for your new home now . 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned ee ee ee Ee ee ee EE EE Ee EE EE SE YE 
by a corporation, the names and addresses of the " 
individual owners must be given. If owned Send this coupon 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con KE5= a for free booklet 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of ” : 


each individual member, must be given.) Rotary 

International, an Illinois Corporation, not organ 

ized for pecuniary profit: T. A. Warren, Wolver 
Cc 


FORCED HOT WATER HEATING FOR RADIATOR, CONVECTOR, 
UNIT HEATER AND RADIANT PANEL SYSTEMS 









hampton, England, President; P. . Lovejoy 
i feene Feniiet: FC levy BELL & GOSSETT CO. 
Chicago, Illinois, Treasurer; no capital stock and no MORTON GROVE, ILLINOIS, DEPT. CS 
| stockholders 
| 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees ’ 
| and other security holders owning or holding 1 NEM owccoenccccce cocsccaseses concen csesesseseeeeeseeseeee 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. AAG OSS. «= 2 2 2 2 22 oo oe en nn eo on on eo en seen e nnn ececereeee 
, 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving ; 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secu- ee Se eee ee ooeses etn inandeensmeaint . 
rity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 


stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 








person or corporation for whom such trustee is dl j 
acting, is given: also that the said two paragraphs ig? 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 4 Z 


edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
& capacity other than that of a bona fide owner: 
and this affiant, has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

_ 5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
twelve months preceding the date shown above is: 
(This information is required from daily publications 
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who's visited HARD R H AL ‘end ther Name és 























only.) RED. Located in “The Poconos of Florida” (dry air and pure water)—in 
(Signed) Paul Teetor a oe the State. “Everywhere” in Florida is within a day’s drive. 
Business Manager Fast through Pullmans and deluxe coach and other activities. Inviting discrim- 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd day of trains. 159 rooms with private bath; inating clientele. Take advantage of 
October, 1945. : 20 parlor suites. Steam heat. Golf, early-season rates, applying throughout 
(Siened) Florence D’Armond Boating, Swimming, Fishing, Touring, stay. 
(My commission expires April 12, 1949.) HARDER HALL, INC. Chas. N. Thompson, Pres. HENRY M. LYNCH, MGR. Sebring, Fic. 
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4 EXOTIC FRUIT 


PROM A 


Just off the coast 
Florida, swept by 

. balmy air of the 
Atlantic Ocean, world’s 
finest GOLDRAY OR 
ANGES are grown and 
tree-ripened through to 
their golden delicious 
flavor! 





Each golden, tree-ripened orange is selected, picked 
6 packed at the time of its most delicious goodness 
when it is full of a oo juice, Rich GOLDRAY 
GRAPEFRUIT is all of the same superb deliciousness. 
paid a few hours from Florida to you, fast express pre- 
-_ ear east of the Hieniesty i River, Can ship 
ioe our friends, too, GO makes a beautiful 


g 
Box (1 3/5 Bushel), 
0.25 


B 
ARDAL is / / // Big’ 8 i's hn'e i ‘Baskes 





y 
Big Half Bushe!l Basket, 
Only $4.10 






Sam me “Price for All Or- 
anges, All Grapefruit, 


Rush check ‘or money 





a 








order today to GOLD- 
RAY, Dept. D-1, Cocoa, 
Florida, for your shir 
ment of rich, luxuriant 
Goldray Fruit 
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Now Available in STEEL! 


Office Valet—Modern, effi- 
cient, space saving racks and 
locker racks. Accommodate 3 
or 4 per sq. ft. Keeps wraps 
aired, dry, “in press.”” Porta- 
ble or Stationary units. 
Checker—Complete Check- 
rooms. Standard in industry, 
hotels, schools and institu- 
tions. 


Write for new Bulletin G-11 





eee co. 
"The Checkroom People'’ 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
EARN AT HOME 


® Previous art training or talent 
NOT necessary. This new Stuart 
System teaches you, in 11 simple, 
easy-to-follow lessons, to make 
ezact charcoal and oll likenesses 
Guidance for your every step 
Send for free book foday 
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That Tariff Question 


Extend the Trade-Agreements Plan—Eugene P. Thoma; 


[Continued from page 12] 


industries, are the types who are heard 
in periodic opposition to the trade-agree- 
ments program. Their opposition is 
based on fears, not facts. 

Reviewing the claims put forward by 
advocates of unremitting high protec- 
tion, it is observed that the favorable 
experience of the past decade of opera- 
tion of the trade-agreements system of 
increasing American commerce might 
well have calmed their fears. The state- 
ment is made that tariff changes under 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
constitute a trend from constitutional 
to autocratic government. This is con- 
trary to the considered judgment of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. It 
also overlooks the fact that Congress, 
instead of delegating its tariff-making 
powers, more accurately could be de- 
scribed as having prescribed the condi- 
tions under which such power is to be 
implemented by executive action. In 
the Act, Congress set forth its policy, 
established definite standards, guides, 
and limitations for the carrying out of 
that policy, and wisely left to executive 
discretion only the details of putting the 
policy into effect. Periodic and most 
thorough review of the program when 
the Act comes before Congress for re- 
newal constitutes a further check in 
line with the democratic process. 

In refuting the charge of “autocracy,” 
it must be pointed out that the reduction 
or elimination of arbitrary or excessive 
trade barriers opens the way for proper 
functioning of world free enterprise and 
expansion of the exchange of goods on 
a mutually profitable basis. Autarchic 
nations tend to raise trade barriers in 
the hope of self-sufficiency, and it has 
been noted in very recent years that this 
trend can lead to governmental conduct 
of foreign trade and totalitarian regimes 
at home. 

The trade-agreements program, ad- 
mittedly of benefit to many large indus- 
tries whose representatives have con- 
sistently lent their support to it at 
trade-agreements hearings and in public 
statements, has not evoked authentic 
evidence of destruction or damage to 
American lines of enterprise. It would 
be interesting to determine and analyze 
the indirect or complementary benefits 
some of the opponents may have real- 
ized from the program. On the opposite 
side, there is ample evidence of the 
benefit to the national economy. 

An analysis of competitive conditions 
as they may be expected to confront 
American producers after the war indi- 
cates that there is little to fear from 
foreign imports in the early postwar 





years. Industries in many ot 
tries have been destroyed o1 
many employees have bes 
transportation and communi 
cilities have been wrecked o1 ited 


so that the economies of th pais 
tries have suffered severe d 
which, in many instances, will regyin 


years to repair. Under such 
costs of production by industri 
ravaged countries will be fa 
than in the past. Moreover 
these countries will require 
of their production for their 
habilitation needs and for tl 
consumer requirements during 
few years. 

Over the longer range, it is n 
able that wages and costs of p 
in many countries will be mu 
than prewar. The high wa; 
American workmen engaged in 
ized or mass production are 
producers in other countries 


a much more numerous labor force 
manufacture the same volume 
as American producers. Thus competi. 


tively the overall cost of p 
rather than the cost per day pe! 
labor is the controlling factor ( 
merce. Despite this, and des} 
outlook for lessened competiti: 
abroad as a result of the war, op} 
of the reciprocal trade agreement 
not fail to pose the ancient b 
foreign competition before me 
the Ways and Means Committe: 
House of Representatives durin; 
ings on the Reciprocal Trad 
ments Act last Spring. 


Tie trade program has been 

to attack on the fallacious grou: that 
there has been slight mitigation of for 
eign barriers to United States trac 
the Act came into force in 1934. Su 
an attack ignores completely the setting 
in which the program operate: 

is, international economic \ 
launched by Germany and the othe 
Axis powers, particularly against the 
trade of America—and also the efi 
the war in causing nations to take pro 
tective measures which unavoidably 
restricted foreign trade. Notwithstand- 
ing these difficulties, a significant accom- 
plishment was achieved through the 
trade-agreements program in the actual 
reduction of hundreds of foreign tarif 
rates, relaxation of restrictive quant! 
tative import quotas, and modification 
of discriminations through the most 
favored-nation _ principle. Moreover, 
in accordance with existing agreements, 
some foreign nations have agreed not 
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to increase their barriers against specifi 

; ts enumerated in the agreements, 

disct ate against American 

erce in the future. Much protec- 
offered b Ss provisions 


Ameri 


for the most part minor 


umber of 


esentatives of a! 





lustries, 


nature, voice with great regularity 


fears of foreign imports. These in- 
I 


stries enjoy tariff protection, and the 


gement of sucn 


enterprises 


T 
ithout suc h protec tion they would 


able to meet foreign competition. 
nstead of concentrating on the reten- 
f protection for their own indus- 
which may or may not be war- 


spokesmen attempt to discredit 


tire progran Reiteration. must 


ven to the fact that the permissive 
recent reduction in America’s pres 
riffs is not mandatory in its effect 
Such 


necessarily up 


e entire schedule. reduc 
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the fundamental economics 
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tne que S 
and 


yrodur 


employment are increased 


ts, raw or manufactured, 


be imported and sold within the 


ted States at prices lower than 





se paid for equivalent domestic ar- 
les. Savings resulting from this pro- 
in the United 
have a of 
with which to purchase domes- 
which can 


edure enable consumers 





States to greater amount 





money 
‘ 1 
ically 


produced more advantageously in Amer- 





made products be 


a than abroad, thus increasing de- 


mand and 





consequent employment in 
of 


overall 





the production such other domestic 


jucts. The 


production 





result is an in- 
and employment 
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More Than Just a Tree 





A Christmas tree is more than just a tree, 





More than boughs that blossom buds of 
light 

And bear 
see 


The times 





strange, glittering fruit; in it we 







of our to-getherness hung bright 





Upon one stem—a token of each year 






Luminous on a branch in some gmall thing, 





Till days of distance suddenly come clear, 





And voices ring out with remembering. 

Candles light behind our eyes to find 

An old year on each bough—the small, tin 
bird, 

Tail plucked by brother, scarlet beads 
designed 









By sis at seven; here the forgotten word 





Spoken again, the hand that reaches hand, 
Veil after veil, land to enchanted land! 





—lIsabelle Bryans Longfellow 
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COMPANY, Inc., Empire State Bldg.,N. Y.1,N.Y 


~An Imporlant Mesa e te 
PURCHASERS OF AUTOMOBILES 


Do you know that through cooperative steps taken by local 







banks and insurance agents and brokers you may finance and 


and need. 


or your own broker. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 3 


100 BROADWAY « NEW YORK 
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insure your new automobile with a minimum of red tape, 
pay your insurance premium at the same time, and so help to 
keep chis business “at home” where you and your com- 
munity will be the beneficiaries ? 


Indications are that 3,000,000 or more new cars will be 
needed to meet the initial demand of American families for 
car replacements. Insurance agents and most bankers in your 
community are planning to handle the insurance and the 
loans. You will deal with people you know. You can choose 
your own insurance and exactly the insurance you want 


Our agents are prepared to show you how simply the “Bank 
and Agent Auto Plan” works. Before buying, ask our agent 


ws whmervica 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
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...For Industry 


Industry today, more than ever before, 
is using Personnel Service, Safety and 
Sales Incentive awards because em- 
ployees RESPOND favorably to them. 
Stimulate better employer -employee 
relations in your plant by the use of 
Morgan's owards. Prices depend on 
design and quantity involved. We will 
glodly design your own individual! 
oward to your specifications, in sketch 
form as shown above, at no obliga- 


tion. Write for illustrated folder. 


MORGAN'S, INC. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
32 W. RANDOLPH ST. Dept. R 


A Gitt They 
Won't Forget! 


ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT 
TANGERINES 


FULLY TREE-RIPENED IN FLORIDA, direct from 
tree to you, washed and polished, but NOT 
ARTIFICIALLY COLORED. 


THIS makes a difference few people outside of 
Florida knew about. Try some and you'll say: ‘Wish 
I'd known this before.” 


A TRIAL BASKET 
WILL CONVINCE YOU 
YOU WILL WANT MORE 


Bushel, $5.00 (money order or check), prepaid to 
YOUR door. ORANGES or MIXED (oranges, grape- 
fruit and tangerines). Add 15% to cover additional 
express charges west of the Rockies. 


W. ROSS WALTON 


Clermont 





Florida 


ldeal Gift for 
Yo ur Service Man! 


fives and 
md this a 





¥ 


pads, . 
Sweethearts will fi 


Most appropriate gift for their 
out of Service, It's 


m in or 


ma 0 
ew, Time Beautiful and 


shows 
bd wears, % 
Available in all sizes. 


No.121410K SolidGold $18.00 
Solid Sterling Silver... $6.00 
Send for circular of ot 


her Service Jewel 






Price in- 





CHICAGO 1, ILL. | 











That Tariff Question 





Reducing Tariffs Lessens Employment—Arthur Besse 





[Continued from page 13] 


competitors that enjoy lower costs. This 
would actually reduce overall employ- 
ment since the protected industries are 
largely producing items where the labor 
content per dollar of sales is high, 
whereas in the mass-production indus- 
tries, which would replace the protected 
industries, man has, to a large extent, 
been superseded by the machine. 


(e) Pressure from some consumers who 
are of the belief that freer trade with a 
reduction of tariffs will provide reductions 
in the prices of things they buy. 


It may be said that with international 
relations what they are today a nation 
can hardly allow price alone to deter- 
mine whether it is to depend upon itself 
or upon some other country for supplies 
of certain products, Also to the extent 
to which tariffs raise prices, the increase 
is not entirely at the expense of the 
community as a whole. On goods im- 
ported into the United States the added 
price represents a contribution to the 
Federal Treasury. /On domestic goods 
the addéd price represents the hire and 
wages of those engaged in their produc- 
tion. Both the Federal Government and 
workers in industry have to be sup- 
ported. If present tariffs are thrown 
away, these payments must be sought 
elsewhere. 

Except for those who believe in for- 
eign trade as a means of promoting 
peace, these five groups are advocating 
a program which is to their own self- 
interest. Their disinterestedness can no 
more be taken for granted than that of 
manufacturers in protected industries 
who argue in favor of adequate tariff 
protection. 

Except for the consumers, all the 
groups are demanding vast increases in 
export shipments, but are giving no real 
thought to the problem of how the 
United States will get paid for its ex- 
ports. 

A net increase in American exports 
can be balanced only by accepting an 
increased quantity of goods and services 
from other countries. What additional 
goods does the United States need from 
other countries? What kind of products 
can be accepted from them without 
damage to domestic” producers of the 


same goods? Certainly, such items do 


| not exist in astronomical quantities suf- ~ 
| ficient to offset the volume of exports 
| foreign-trade enthusiasts envisage. The 


answer is simply that the extra exports 
will not be paid for. 

Large loans to other countries — 
whether by the U. S. Government or by 
private investors who hopefully buy for- 
eign bonds—will considerably postpone 


the day of reckoning. But 
themselves can never be repai: 
United States loans Britain 6 bi 
lars, she could pay it back onl) 
could send, either directly or in 
6 billion dollars more of goods th, 
United States sends her during the yy 
riod when she is repaying the pri: 
In no foreseeable length of time con 
England send (nor will the 
States want to accept) an am 
goods even equal to the quantity 
ica currently wants to sell hs 
utterly out of the question for F 
to balance her current account 
the same time send additional! go 
worth 6 billion dollars more. 

The situation would be the same wi 
almost all other nations. Some c 
may perhaps achieve a productio 
ciently large to have a margin for « 
port which would permit repayment 
loans over an extended period. |! 
payment, of course, must be made in 
goods, and the United States cannot 
ford to accept the goods, even fr 
nations in a position to send them, be 
cause of the effect of such imports « 
domestic producers. Debts from the 
war are still unpaid, but those su 
insignificant compared with what 
proposed to lend now. 


Lr EXPORTS are financed by making 
foreign loans, it would, in effect, be giy 
ing the goods away—“made-work” on a 
global scale. Some foreign credits 
be accorded, but they should be cons 
ered as gifts to help in rebuilding : 
shattered world; they most certail 
should not be given as a means 
paying for exports. To do so 
mean that Americans were 
themselves into believing they had 
lectable loans and deluding themselves 
into thinking they were developing a! 
export trade, when actually they wou! 
be giving the goods away and not selling 
them. Even the giving-away transa 
tions would cease when the credits wer 
exhausted and Americans belated) 
realized that they were playing Santa 
Claus all the time. 

Foreign trade provides a means of ac- 
quiring things a nation does not produce 
itself,/ The volume of exports should be 


dece ving 


‘determined by the volume of what 4 


nation wants to import. To the extent 
that exports, actual and invisible, ex 
ceed the need and desire for imports 
they become gifts. The world needs te 
help of the United States and the United 
States should give it, but not under te 
delusion of promoting a profitable ex 
port trade. 
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[Cor 
qa distinguished scientist, a Mo 
ian. The mother went with he 
tel to share tne experience ol 


friends and a home in the small 


Hindus and Moslems 
M Wernhe! 


sensibly, and 


this true story 


tells 


sensitively, in a 


narrative which I found deeply 


ing Written from a woman's 
ywint, it will mean most to women 
but will reward all. I conside) 


lian Family the most illuminating 


the recent books on India which 
seen, and one of the best books 
veal 

One Nation, by Wallace Stegner and 


editors of Look magazine. This 


“text-and-picture” book is one 


some 


Rotarians, for teachers and edi 
for clubwomen, for clergymen, fo! 
ited States citizens. It is a frank 
iyal with words and photograph 
ich of eight minority groups which 
one-third of 


together constitute 


nation past history, present status 
spects for the future. Most effective 
ts treatment of the smaller groups 
pino, Mexican, Chinese. As a whole, 
is emphatically a book of major 


today 


portance for 


The Kenneth Roberts Reader. For 
st Rotarians this would be most 
g acceptable as a Christmas gift 


e are generous excerpts from Rob 


fine novels, some of his best essays 


| historical sketches, and a vigorous 
troduction by Ben Ames Williams 
toberts is one of America’s first-rank 


both in popular appeal and in 


iters, 


isting literary quality This book is an 
to his work 
White. For the 


members of the family this is 


xcellent introduction 
Stuart Little. by E. B 


youngel! 





STUART LITTLE prepares for his morning's 
ablutions. E. B. White has written a book 
about the shy and engaging little mouse. 


my first choice for Christmas—with an 
recommendation to the adult 
reader. There’s a true Alice in Wonder- 
land quality in the adventures of mouse- 
Little in the world of man- 
sized people and things. Good pictures 
by Garth Williams add to the appeal of 
this juvenile book by one of the most 


ad led 


sized Stuart 
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"designed by merry hull 
*U.S PATS 2.125.673 
7.194.934—2 226 604 


Write Your 
Christmas Greeting 


TO YOUR 
FRIENDS 
AND 
CUSTOMERS 
ON 
DECORATIVE 
ESPECIALLY 
DESIGNED 


HOLIDAY LETTERHEADS 
Size 84 x 107/16" 
IN ASSORTED STYLES 
Lithographed in 4 Colors 








20 for $1,005-190 for $3.50 _ 
Add'!. 100's $2.50 Ordered at Same Time 
1,000 $25.00 $97.15 
Prices Include No. 10 Litho-Gold Envelopes 4 
Order now—enclose romittonce with order. F M 
please. for postpaid delivery. 


FRANK MATTHEWS, Publisher BELL WATCH COMPANY 
ne-Life Bidg., Rockefeller Center, New York N.Y 


111 W. Washington St., Dept. 18, Chicago 2, Il. j 
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ROTARIANS! Learn how you can receive a Life Income 
that is safe, regular, and dependable. When you no 
longer need income, learn how your local community 
may benefit. . . Write today for FREE Annuity Booklet 40. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 






130 WEST 14th ST. 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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Haw to Select 


INFLATION 
STOCKS 


RESSURE for higher wages is weakening 

anti-inflation defenses. nsumer prices, 
already about 30% above prewar levels, are 
expected to rise at a more rapid rate during 
the next year. 

How can the investor compensate for the 
shrinking purchasing power of his dollars? 
Why are stocks preferred to real estate? 
What stocks make the best inflation hedges? 


Six Rules to Follow 


Current UNITED Report covers the infla- 
tion outlook in two articles: 


“More Inflation Coming” and 
“What kind of Stocks for Inflation?” 


These articles describe the three types of in- 
flation, and discuss the effect of huge accumu- 
lated purchasing power, and the methods of 
inflation protection open to the investor. Six 
rules are given for guidance in selecting infla- 
tion stocks, with 8 issues presented as exam- 
ples of good inflation hedges. 

For an introductory copy of this timely report— 

Send for BulletinRR-95 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston I, Mass. 


FOR BUSY 
EXECUTIVES 


IDEAL XMAS GIFT 


@ The Baby Calculator 
will save many valuable 
minutes of your time 
daily. Ideal for business 
or personal use, or as a 
ft. Fits vest pocket. 
ly operated by a 
flick of the finger—as 
7 to use, as accurate, 
































distinguished living American writers. 

The White Deer, by James Thurber. 
If you’ve never liked fairy tales, 
of this one. But if long ago you 
relished Hans Christian Andersen, The 
White Deer is pretty sure to delight 
you. Externally a real fairy tale, 
one that will delight youngsters, it is 
yet as modern as The New 


steer 
clear 
and 


Yorker and 
reconversion — filled with sharp mean- 


ing for the world of today. Thurber’s 
prose in this book has rare beauty and 
variety, his drawings the true Thurber 
touch. 


FICTION FOR VARYING TASTES 

The Peacock Sheds His Tail, by Alice 
Tisdale Hobart. Full-bodied, thoughtful 
novel — with abundant conflict and ac- 
tion—of family relations, political and 
economic problems, the struggle for in- 
ternational understanding — in modern 
Mexico. Worthy of the 
reputation. 

He Brings Great News, by Clemence 
Dane. You can read through half a li- 
brary without finding a better historical 
novel than this story of the days of 
Lord Nelson and the Battle of Trafalgar. 
Extraordinarily rich in atmosphere, ve- 
racious in historical detail, searching 
and sensitive in characterization, it is 
a novel I read with delight, and shall re- 
read. 

The Black Rose, by Thomas B. Cos- 


author’s high 


tain. Historical romance of fine quality; 
the days of Friar Bacon and Kublai 
Khan. 


She Never Reached the Top, by Elma 
K. Lobaugh. For the mystery fan; in- 
ably written, with real atmos- 
phere and characters you'll remember. 

O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Sto- 
ries of 1945, edited by Herschel Brickell. 
Representative, carefully considered se- 
lection of contemporary brief fiction. 

Modern American Short Stories, edit- 
ed by Bennett Cerf. A discriminating 
and representative selection, with valu- 
able and lively comments. 


genious, 


pS 


j 


Ln 


JAMES THURBER’S book The White Dee, 
a fairy tale for both the young and the oj, 
He has annotated it with his own drawings: 


fiction of one 
Co 
and 


the 
best-loved writers. 
dozen stories, both “gay” 
and all of Old Judge Priest. 
Barington, by Edward Tatu 
lace. A portrait of an America) 
achieved by a new and vivid 
This book will give all the deep p) 
of sympathetic recollection to 
who enjoys a small-town backg) 


tion from 


ica’s 


AND AUTOBIOGRAP! 
Son of Thunder: Patrick He 
Julia M. H. Carson. Clear and 
story of the life of a great Am: 
equally acceptable to young and | 


BIOGRAPHY 


ture readers. 

A. Woollcott, 
Adams. A candid yet sympatheti 
raphy, full of good Woollcott st 

Fighting Liberal: The Autobio; 
of George W. Norris. Honest rec: 
a great career of public service 
for the reader who remembers 
Moose” 
ical history. 


Poor Man's Doctor, by Lewis 
Tryon, M.D. An exceptionally 
frank, and eventful narrative of 


tor’s life and work. 
So Far So Good, by Charles H 
Towne. Sprightly, talkative 


raphy of an editor and man of lette! 
The Happy Time, by Robert Fontaine 
A boyhood in a French musician's h 


in Ottawa, Ontario; slightly daft 


thoroughly delightful. 


by Samuel Hop 


days and is interested in p 


autobiog 








as reliable, as ma- The Small General, by Robert Stan- Looking for a Bluebird, by Joseph 
chines costing many dish. Recent Chinese history, seen Wechsberg. Characters and adventur 
Sor as eae , bo Ror ol through the amusing and exciting story of a travelling orchestra; a ga) 
teed for life against de- _—ifitul, rich-took- of one Chinese family. amusing narrative. 
fects in construction. ¢sss— ">! "> Cobb's Cavalcade. An excellent selec- All in the Day’s Riding, by Wil 
Adds, subtracts, multi- 
divides—capacity up to 10 mil- 
ion. Pays for itself over and over 
in time saved and mistakes avoided. t Overalls 
8 HEAP metal buttons, a hook or or a railroad spanning a continent. 
WORLD 5 LOWEST PRICED two on coarse durable fabric. You can find a small group of 
ADDING MACHINE That’s an overall! men who could pay for them and 
Overalls or their equivalent have still have a wad of money left. , 
@ You se can’t buy a Calcu- been used ever since the human But you. can’t enjoy such things 
lator o uality for as little race began covering up its nudity. without the overall. So the next 
money. kocx: ED AS THE FIN- An overall, in one form or an- time you pass an overall on the 
EST Low PRICED CALCULATOR other, built the Pyramids, reared street, give it the salute it’s earned. 
oo OVER 30 YEARS! Sold only the Eiffel Tower, created Rockefel- And the next time you take off 
sitive money back guarantee. ler Center. More essential, vital your overalls, look on them with a 
Cale tor sent postpaid on receipt things have come out of the overall lot more pride than you bestowed 
of only $2.50—or sent C.O.D. (plus than from any other gadget ever on them when you put them on. 
postage). made—a good part of civ:lization Cheap? Yes! But ’ greaay, ragged 
has stepped out of the overall. overall is a badge of honor! 
FE op gong nye bee You can dream a Panama Canal —H. W. Scandlin 
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I am one of the many who have 
s enjoyed Will James’ drawings 
is salty, natural Western style of 
i. This collection brings together 
of his best work. 
an Journey, by Eslanda Goode 
on. This straightforward account 
ip through Africa, by the wife of 
istinguished Negro singer and a 
1ul Robeson, I found of the highest 
st It is remarkable for its em 
on educational and other con 
ive measures for the native popu- 
s of Africa 
















roRY, INCLUDING WoRLpD War II Using a number of different types of 
en the French Were Here, by plug-in tubes in numerous combina- 
en Bonsal Tracing the French tions, Beltone can fit practically 

ANY type of deafness from mild to 


severe. Beltone especially invites 
hard-to-fit cases. 

As your hearing changes, your 
Beltone dealer can change the tubes 
in your instrument to compensate— 
while you wait! IT IS NOT NECES- 
SARY TO BUY A NEW INSTRU- 
MENT. Convenient, economical! 


from Newport to Yorktown was 
project of Premier Clemenceau 
ylonel Bonsal. Only Bonsal lived 
ry it out 4 major chapter in the 


of the American Revolution, ad- 






sian Gulf Command, by Joel Sayre 
the really great achievements of 


vigorously described. Don’t 

















» include this in any collection of 
DOoOOoK about tne war.” 
lezvous by Sub rine, by Travi 
n. This unpretentious and deeply 
esting narrative about Charles Pat 
ind the guerilla-soldiers in The 
ppines has my highest recommen 
Fev tories of war experiences 
vell told. There is an enthusias 
troduction by Brigadier General 
P. Ro ilo Past Vice-President L “Hn R b 
yjtary International and now Philip r oks © One of America’s Largest Dealers earn ow to emem er 
: ” 
Reside issioner to he 2 the HAGEDORN ames an aces 
ed States - Increase your income, circle of friends 
J fete) 4 SHOP, Inc. and enjoyment of life by learning the 
)INSO? ( iSO USN, by Blake < important secret of easily remember- 
’ $13 LOCUST « ST.LOUIS. 1 ing names and faces . . . as revealed 
Another “best war book The | in this new booklet by David M. 
= | e@ FREE Gift Wrapping, Postage and Insurance Roth, famous memory expert. Mail PosT 
lence ofr George [weed of the | Member American Booksellers’ Association $1.00 today , PAID 
ene | ROTH MEMORY SYSTEM 
ed States Navy hunted by Japa- Dept. R-12, 1121 So. Hill, Los Angeles 15, Cal 
and helped and protected by a 
norton on Guam Unpreentousy | TREE -RIPENED 


vividly told—a great story. 
um oT {merica?r History, 1783- FLORIDA eee (eas 











edited by James Truslow Adams. | 
SAE dubiene cf ‘ite endienete | TANGERINES AND GRAPEFRUIT 
inating work; many hundreds of 

res, many of them rare or amus- ORDER NOW FOR GIFTS or 


FOR YOUR OWN FAMILY’S USE 


NO SHIPMENTS UNTIL FRUIT IS SWEET 
(About December ist) 


Only when you “bite into’ these luscious juice-filled 

fruits, will you be able to appreciate the huge difference 

between these tree-ripened fruits and the ordinary com- 

mercial kind. 

“Quality Selects” (as shown) selected fruit generously $5 25 

pecked $3 th.twehel . . . . - © «© «© « ° 

Half Bushel—27 Ibs.—$3.25 

“De Luxe Gift Pack" selected fruit, 4 assorted pound marmaiades, 

pound fruit cake, pound fancy pecans, $10.00 
Half Bushel—30 Ibs. —$5.50 

“De Luxe SPECIAL Gift Pack," selected fruit, 6 assoried marmalades, 

3 pounds large fancy pecans, pound fruit cake, $15.00 
Half Bushel—30 |Ibs.—$8.00 

“Russet Sweets” Home Pack, good inside quality, firm, $4 25 

fresh sweet fruit, 50 pound bushel . . . ° 


(Unless otherwise s ift all packs will contain assorted oranges, grapefruit and 
tangerines.) PRICES INCLUDE PREPAID DELIVERY TO YOU MOOR (East of 
the Mississippi River}. WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. We also ship finest quality Marmalades 
. Jellies .. Honey. U. S. Deliveries Only 


Bonded Packers of Individual | ADLOCK FRUIT COMPANY 


Shipments Tree Ripened Frutt. BOX 8-3, MOUNT DORA, FLORIDA 


llustrating American history; con- 







OutT-OF-Door BooKs 
Hunting, Fishing, and Camping, by L. 
Anderson. Sound, sensible, and com- 
te directions and suggestions, for ex- 
itions large and small. 
Pistol and Revolve? Shooting, by Wal- 
ter F. Roper. An up-to-date guide, with 


storical background, by an authority 








» knows how to write well. 

Vine Mile Bridge, by Helen Hamlin. 

€ wife of a game warden in the thinly 

ttled wilderness along the boundary 
between Maine and Quebec tells a lively, 
hearty story of life in the woods. 

Grapes and Wines from Home Vine- 
yards, by U. P. Hedrick, an honorary 
member of the Rotary Club of Geneva, 
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LINNEA PERFUME 


“A Breath of Old Sweden” 
$3.50 


For Sale in Gift Shops, Drug and 
Department Stores 

Colorfully packaged Linnea Perfume, Linnea 
Beauty Aids and Linnea special combination 
sets make ideal Holiday gifts. Linnea Per- 
fume brings you the refreshing fragrance of 
Scandinavian woodlands. Discovered by the 
world’s greatest naturalist, Carl Von Linné, 
who was so entranced with the quaint fra- 
grance of a little Swedish woodland flower 
that he gave it his own name. Linnea Per- 
fume brings to you the fragrance of the 
Linnea flower. 

That Rotarian readers may enjoy the thrill of 
knowing this lovely fragrance, we have prepared a 
“Get Acquainted” package, prepaid to you for 
only 25c. This ‘“‘get acquainted’’ package not 
sold in any store. Mail coupon now for yourself 


and friends 
Please send... ...‘‘Get Acquainted” Packages. 
FOOTED. c oovccctvccsescecedsesceceseocces 


LINNEA PERFUMES, INC. 
200 West Ohio St., Dept. 31, Chicago 10, IN. 
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New York. The best book I’ve ever seen 
about the culture and use of one of the 
best fruits for the small garden in town 
or country. 

For Boys AND GIRLS 
Fun Book of Things to Make 
Camping, radio, magic, puzzles, 
and games: this book is a treasury of 
suggestions and ideas for active boys 

Scout, by William Mar- 
An especially sound and 
story of Western adven- 
ture, which will be enjoyed by most 
boys of 12 to 16 and by many of their 
fathers 


Boys’ 
and Do. 


Yellowstone 
shall Rush. 
well-written 


Square Sails and Spice Islands, by 
Readers of high-school age 
enjoyment of 
this well-rounded biography of Oliver 
Hazard Perry, American commander at 
the Battle of Lake Erie, and his brother 
Matthew, one of the great builders of 
the American Navy. 

Burlap, Houn’ Dog Extraordinary, by 
Dennis. A pleasant book of 
story and pictures, for youngsters of 5 
to &. 


Laura Long. 


will share their elders’ 


Morgan 


The Golden Song Book, edited by 
Tyler Williams and _illus- 
trated by Gertrude Elliott. Words and 
music for 60 favorite songs and singing 
games for children, with pictures of 


Katharine 


real charm. 
* * * 


New books mentioned, publishers and prices 

My Indian Family, Hilda Wernher (John 
Day, $2.75).—One Nation, Wallace Stegner 
(Houghton Miffiin, $3.75). —The Kenneth 
Roberts Reader (Doubleday, Doran, $3).— 
Stuart Little, E. B. White (Harper, $2).— 
The White Deer, James Thurber (Harcourt, 
Brace, $2.50).—The Peacock Sheds His Tail, 
Alice Tisdale Hobart (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.75). 

~He Brings Great News, Clemence Dane 
(Random House, $2.50).—The Black Rose, 
Thomas B. Costain (Doubleday, Doran, $3). 
—She Never Reached the Top, Elma K. 
Lobaugh (Crime Club, $2).—0O. Henry Me- 
morial Award Prize Stories of 1945, edited 
by Herschel Brickell and Muriel Fuller 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.50).—Barington, Ed- 
ward Tatum Wallace (Simon & Schuster, 
$2.50).—Modern American Short Stories, 
edited by Bennett Cerf (World, $1).—The 
Small General, Robert Standish (Macmillan, 
$2.50). —Cobb’'s Cavalcade (World, $1.95).— 
Son of Thunder: Patrick Henry, Julia M. H. 
Carson (Longmans, Green, $2.50) .—A. 
Woollcott, Samuel Hopkins Adams (Reynal 
& Hitcheock, $3).—Fighting Liberal: The 
Autobiography of George W. Norris (Mac- 
millan, $3.50).—Poor Man’s Doctor, Lewis 
R. Tryon (Prentice-Hall, $2.75).—So Far, 
So Good, Charles Hanson Towne (Messner, 
$3).—All in the Day’s Riding, Will James 
(World, $1.49).—The Happy Time, Robert 
Fontaine (Simon & Schuster, $2.50) .—Look- 
ing for a Bluebird, Joseph Wechsberg 
(Houghton Mifflin, $2.50).—African Journey, 
Eslanda Goode Robeson (John Day, $3.50). 
—When the French Were Here, Stenhen 
Bonsal. (Doubleday, Doran, $3).—Persian 
Gulf Command, Joel Sayre (Random House, 
$2).—Rendezvous by Submarine, Travis 
Ingham (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50).—Robin- 
son Crusoe, USN, Blake Clark (Whittlezey 
House, $2.75).—Album of American His- 
tory, 1783-1853, edited by James Truslow 
Adams (Scribner's, $7.50).—Hunting. Fish- 
ing, and Camping, L. A. Anderson (Macmil- 
lan, $1.95).—Pistol and Revolver Shooting, 
Walter F. Rover (Macmillan, $2.49).—Nine 
Mile Bridge, Helen Hamlin (Norton, $2.50). 
—Grapes and Wines from Home Vineyards, 
U. P. Hedrick (Oxford, $3.50).—Boys’ Fun 
Rook of Things to Make and Do (Foremost 
Pooks. $1.49).—Yellowstone Scout, Wil'iam 
Marshall Rush (Longmans, Green, $2).— 
Squere Sails and Spice Islands, Laura Long 
(Longmans, Green, $2.50) Burlap, Houn’ 
Dog Extraordinary, Morgan (Dennis (Viking, 
$1).—The Golden Song ook, edited by 
Katherine Tyler Williams (Simon & Schus- 
ter. $1). 











| Guaranteed te arrive in perfect condi- 














COME... 


Where Life Is Better 


Whether you come for a vacation or 
for the rest of your life, you will find 
what you seek in sunny St. Petersbu rg 
. .. an ideal combination of mild climat 
and pleasant living conditions. Tropical 
setting on the Gulf of Mexico; fishing 
boating, swimming, golf, winter baseball. 
Entertainment for all the family. One of 
the fastest growing cities of the South 
... 45,000 new residents in past 15 
years ‘ Write for booklets. Address 
i. H. Davenport, Chamber of Commerce— 


SL Pbnsboo 


FLORIDA 
THE SUNSHINE CITY 














PRACTICAL 
WAY— 


SEND BLUE |GOOSE 


Pine Clusters 


FOR DOOR, WINDOW OR MANTEL 
You bring the very breath and spirit of Christmas 
to your friends with these fragrant, festive holiday 
greens. They’re fashioned from boughs of aromatic 
Douglas fir, gathered daily ...decorated with gay 
ribbon and tiny, tinkling golden cowbell. 


Beautifully packed in a 12” x 30” florist box. Delivered 
expr2ss prepaid te recipient's door anywhere in the U. $s. 


Wire or airmail your order NOW, to avoid disappointmen 


Send check or money order. No C.O.D’s. No shipmens 
outside U.S. Reference: First National Bank, Medford. 
BLUE GOOSE ORCHARDS 


E American Fruit Growers, inc. 


= 371 Fir St., Medford, Oregon 


en TR ta cay cay Bi 
throughout the holidays . . 
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PLUS ° 


Models to meet 
every preference 
and need 






Clarion 


WARWICK MANUFACTURING CORP. 
4640 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 44, illinois 


YEARS OF PROVED 


PERFORMANCE 











Tri-State Rest Home 
(Near Port Jervis, New York) 


Restful surroundings ® Open all year ® 
Beautifully situated @ 35 acres high and 
dry @ On the scenic Delaware River ® 
An ideal vacation summer or winter 
® Wonderful meals @ Permanent guests 
accepted @ Special attention to the el- 
derly and convalescents ® Nurse in at- 
tendance ®@ Reasonable rates. 
Send for Free Illustrated Folder 








Elmo L. Bateman, Director 


hero 11, New Jersey 

















Personolized 
KEY 
CHAIN 


YOUR NAME 


én bull 
Uittl 

Constructed 
Plate 


The Perfect 
Gift 


Each Namechain 
made to your 
order—up to 16 
letters allowed 
Individually 
acked in Gift 
ox. Orders 
shipped in one 
day. 
Sent Postpaid for 


$3.50 
NAMECHAIN MFG. CO. 


19 E. Pearson St. Dept. RN Chicago 11 








Women too delight 
in wearing them 
with slacks. 
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|< Golden Weddings < 


Fifty years is a mighty short 
time, these Rotarians and their 
wives will agree—for within re- 
cent months all of them have 
celebrated their 50th marital 
milestone. Heartiest congratu- 
lations to every one of them! 











MR. AND MRS. George S. Bisset, of Water- 
bury, Conn. He is a drygoods retailer. 





MR. AND MRS. William K. Curry, of Oberlin, 
Kans. Rotarian Curry is a monument maker. 








MR. AND MRS. Herbert Coe, of Waterbury, 
Conn. His classification: “brass goods.” 





MR. AND MRS. Thomas Armstrong, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. He makes terra-cotta goods. 

















THE RED THREAD 


“A Romance of Living” 
by Thomas F. Armstrong 


“A wholesome thing, like homemade 
bread— 
Good for the heart as well as the head.” 
—Phila. Evening Bulletin 


“A builder of character . . . you have 
built a lasting monument in ‘The Red 
Thread.’ ""—J. Hampton Moore, 
Elected Mayor of Philadel phia 


Twice 








Thomas F. 


Armstrong 


“The Philadelphian who has gotten the 
most fun out of life is undoubtedly 
Thos. F. Armstrong, 
Councilman, former President of the 
Manufacturers’ Club, Temple Univer- 
intimate of the great for 


former City 


sity Trustee, 
many years, and famous teller of tales 


at luncheon and dinner table.” 
—Phila. Inquirer 


THE RED THREAD 


A delightful story of Tom Armstrong's ex- 
periences in business and social life. You'll 
enjoy his wholesome gospel of good cheer 
with its underlying spiritual note. 


Kindly, helpful Tom Armstrong is the 
“Daddy” of the Philadelphia Rotary Club's 
Student Loan Fund. In “The Red Thread” 
you'll find a delightfully entertaining, in- 
spirational and soul-filling story of joy in 
service. 

Price $1.50 per copy, postpaid in U. S. A. 

Order now from 


GEORGE H. BUCHANAN CO. 


44 N. 6th Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


For awtogr copies write the em Ro- 
& Club, seo’ ¥ Walnut Street, Philadeiphia 2, Pa.) 






















FROM HERE ON! 
The Task Is Yours! 


The United Nations 
have Won the War 
and 
Have provided the tools 
to Stabilize the Peace. 


The tools are in the CHARTER of the 
United Nations organization approved at 
San Francisco by all the freedom-loving 
peoples of the earth. 

What Do You Know 


About This Charter? 
—FROM HERE ON— 


Rotary International’s new booklet is a 
route map of the Charter. 
Its three parallel columns give 


Text of Charter 
Comments 
Questions 





Its 96 pages have been prepared in a 
; simple and understandable manner. 

Its size is just right for your pocket! 
; Its cover is most inspiring with the 
multicolor of all of the United Nations’ 
flags grouped in the foreground. 

It is valuable for study groups tn Ro- 
tary Clubs Jumor and Senior High 
School Students . . . College and Uni 
versity Students . . . Libraries . . . Your 
friends will want copies. 


The cost is low— 
Single copies ........25¢ 


10 to 49 copies. ......15c each 
50 or more copies. ... .10c each 


Order from 


Rotary International 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, Mlinois 
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[Continued from page 39] 


once a month the funds so collected are 
turned over to one of the members for 
the support of an orphan at a near-by 
orphanage. 


Through its Voca- 
tional Service Com- 
mittee, the Rotary 
Club of JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA, has 
up subcommittees to study various 
industrial problems. Among questions 
to be considered are conditions in facto- 
ries, wage policies, employers’ and em- 
ployees’ organizations, and matters re- 
lating to industrial conciliation. 


What's What's 
the Question 


set 


Congratulations to 
these 29 Rotary 
Clubs which have 
recently been admitted to Rotary Inter- 
national. They are, with sponsor Clubs 
in parentheses: 

COCHRANTON, PA. 


29 More Clubs 
on the Roster 


(Meadville) 


Pres.: Charles D. Tucker. 
BONDUEL, WIS. (Shawano) 
Pres.: Robert B. Olson. 
LYCKSELE, SWEDEN (Umea) 
Pres.: Hans Solem. 
VENTNOR, ENGLAND 
Pres.: E. D. Marvin, Marlborough House. 
noms H — (PITTSBURGH). PA. (Pitts- 
murgh) 
Pres.: Art. Thielemann, Alcor and Robin- 
son St 
SOU t HPORT, AUSTRALIA (South Bris- 
sane) 
Pres.: Cecil C. Carey, Scarborough St. 
PUKE KOHE, NEW ZEALAND (Auckland) 
Pres.: Henry C urd, c/o Cooper & Curd Ltd. 
TE AWAMUTU., NEW ZEALAND (Hamil 
ton) 
Pres.: Alexander J. Sinclair, P. O. Box 


40 
NEWMARKET (AUCKLAND), NEW ZEA- 
LAND (Auckland) 
Pres.: Charles Simpson Lees, P. O. Box 20. 
MORRINSVILLE, NEW ZEALAND (Auck- 
land and Paeroa) 
Pres.: Arthur Needham, Canada St. 
JYVASKYLA, FINLAND (Vasa) 
Pres.: Erik Ahlman. 
OAK CLIFFS (DALLAS), TEX. (Dallas) 
Pres.: Z. Starr Armstrong, 351 West Jef- 
ferson St., Dallas. 
LA CONNER, WASH. (Mount Vernon) 
Pres.: Elmer L. Johnston. 
E. ILL. ong gg 
;.: Wayne M. Se 
MURRYSVILLE- EXPORT- DELMONT, 
(Turtle Creek) 
Pres.: C. E. Garber, Murrysville. 
AKOLA, INDIA 
Pres.: S. K. Banerji, 
sioner’s Office. 
IGARAPAVA, BRAZIL (Ituverava) 
Pres.: Dr. Aleyr Nassif, Praca Ruy Barbosa 


No. 10. 
AME RICA. ARGENTINA (General Villegas) 
Pres.: D. Pedro M. Aguirre, América, U. T 


PA. 


Deputy Commis- 


111. 
DRIGGS, TDAHO (St. Anthony) 
Pres.: R. S. Fulto 
GE NERAL Vv iAMONTE, ARGENTINA (Lin- 
coin 
Pres.: D. Vicente Forte, Avda. San Martin 


465. 
EL BANCO, COLOMBIA (Santa Marta) 


Pres. Rg Raul Bernett y Cérdova, Clinica 
Bo 
me Ne eed ZEALAND (Palmerston 
rt 
Hudson. P. Box 17. 


Fred H. 
TATHAPE. NEW_ZEALAND (Wanganul) 


Pres.: Hugh Johnston, Hautapu St. 
TAUMARUNUI, NEW ZEALAND (New 
Plymouth) 
Pres.: Wallace Presswich Lindsay, P. O. 


Box 106. 
BRAGANCA PAULISTA, BRAZIL (Socorro) 
Pree .. D. José de Agyier Leme, Rua. Cel. 
oao Leme No. 471. 
MIN AS ,DE CORRAL ES. URUGUAY (Riv- 
ere 
Pres.: D. Enrique M. Ros. 
RED LION PA. (York) 
Pres.: Dr. Woodrow S. Dellinger. 
South Main St. 
TEMPERANCE. MICH. (Morroe) 
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Pres.: Elmer W. Knight, Box 26. 
CARMEN, OKLA. (Alva) 
Pres.: Fred A. Roush. 



























Attractive! 


Protect your teeth; keep 
them clean and bright by 
brushing regularly with 
Revelation Tooth Powder. 
Recommended by dentists 


generally. 


REVELATION 


TOOTH POWDER 















GIFTS ...from YOU 


To please the one you designate. An attrac: 
tive gift each nent toilet goods, st: 










ecards, signed as you request. Series of 
gifts for children, too. 






OF « THE - MONTH CLUB 


New York 17.N.¥ 











A CONVENIENT BOX-FILE 


that will hold 12 copies of THE ROTARIAN and 
keep them clean and fresh between re-readings 
Made of cardboard: shipped flat—price 35c 
each, or 3 for $1.00, postpaid in U.S. 


Order from 


THE ROTARIAN 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, [1!i 











GRAPEFRUIT 
or ORANGES 











of Tree Ripe Quality uu 30 pounc 
ree you buy at ey market CHIP BRSKET 
m nec harvest: | 
ed before it is ati its best. See ese 
a basket from SUNSHI 

You may choose 


GROVES and TASTE THE 
DIFFERENCE. Grapefruit or | 
po es oro | 


8A | emesnhle Gna bination 
WRITE TODRY FOR <nusinre PRICE 
Sunshine Groves 


WESLACO, TEHAS 
IT CONFIDENT OF 








BUY 


CONSISTENTLY HIGH QUALITY 


THE ROrTARIAN 
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q Christmas season reémphasises about Pennsylvania and Ohio strewing 
1 teaching that it is more blessed apple seeds in fertile spots, has always 
yive than to receive. That, it happens, been an inspiration to him, so his mes- 
philosophy behind the two hob sages frequently include what he terms 
esented this mont) a “feeble attempt” to follow in Johnny’s 

rT, footsteps. 
| rRY to make something out of “In these difficult and challenging 
nothing—and then I give it away.” days,” he declares, “we need more than 


is how HERBERT D. Ivey, who ever words of wisdom from the pens of 








the “commercial banking” classi others, that we may hold fast to worth- 
n in the Rotary Club of Los An while things, and perhaps now and then 
‘alifornia, sums up his interesting use them as steppingstones to victorious 


living. Youth is the greatest asset of 
And that is exactly what he does. He any community! Example is the great- 





























es hunting knives, steak knives est sermon. To lift we must stand on 
g sets, and various other desirable higher ground!’ 
es from such “1 materials” as — 
hack-saw blades, wornout files What’s Your Hobby? 
s of leather, bits of hardwood, and E 
: 7 , Do you collect, or do you concoct? If 
eces of scrap meta gleaned from youd like your name listed below, drop a 
sources. He even finds use fo ne to THE Groom. The only requisite 
Re f a fruit ld iid that you be a Rotarian or a member _ of 
e tops oF OK ru ars, Old watcn a Rotarian’s family; the only request, that 
and discarded copper, brass, o1 you answer resulting correspondence 


ninum fixtures Match Covers: Johnny Wallace (/ 4-year 
a old son of Rotarian—would like to exchange 

‘hy ’ , t ’ ‘a 7 : ; ; 
nanufactul process is no natch covers with boys and girls 13 to 16 


years of age), Box 911, Pecos, Tex., U.S.A 














e matter, for it requires conside1 
natience. time. al skill. When he Dollis: MeGuffey Readers: Priscilla Ann 
t " Milburn (7 %-year-old daughter of Rotarian 
out a nite for ¢ imple, he first collects dolis of other nations and story 
= ers the material which will emergs book dolls; also McGuffey Readers; will ex 
+ : . change or buy), 1803 Woodlawn Ave., Corsi- 
J| s a blade, using a portable forge. He cana, Tex., U.S.A 
en shapes and grinds it to hair-split Horses; Degs: C. Joy Groshens (daughter 
exactnes bv the ise of pows of Rotarian — wishe $ to corre spond with 
< ! . other young people 13 to 17 years of age 
n grinde who are similarly interested in horses and/or 
t handles are el ratelv designed dogs), Easton Road, Roslyn, Pa., U.S.A 
iin vavinua ty € suitable “ra Postcards; Betty-Jo Usher (daughter of 
‘ Ulte Rotarian—collects postcards, both U.S.A 
terial.” and attache ith the expe and other countries; will exchange also 
a of a master craftsman vishes pen pals 12 and 13 years of age who 
ad ilia ‘ « ive or have lived in other countries), R. R 
= While RoTaRIAN IVEY usually gives No. 1, Bennettsville, S. C., U.S.A 
| product " apie liv as the Pen Pals: Marjorie Oden 16-year-old 
oe , ‘ , ‘ daughter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond 
ompleted, he has kept one hunting with other young people in Spanish- and 
fe for hi own usé Colorful and English-speaking countries), 520 W. Virginia 
: St., Floydada, Tex., U.S.A 
ictive, its handle is made of rings 
, Pen Pals: Betty McMurray (16-year-old 
ither interspersed with bright red daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen pals aged 
vhite rings—cut from old-fashioned 14 to 16 in Australia, New Zealand, U.S A 
. 5 and other countries), Box 397, Bathurst, 
( hips The blade is both utilita N. B., Canada 
| ind interesting, too. The saw teetl Pen Pals: Phyllis C. Kjerstad (15-year-old 
| ¢ r 4} moll daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen friends 
| e left on the ba f the blade so in U.S.A. and South America), 307 Princeton 
J it the instrument serves both a St., Grand Forks, No. Dak., U.S.A 
+ and as a knife Pen Pals: Natalie Holmes (15-year-old 
e a P daughter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond 
with young people 15 to 17 years of age 
GEORGE W. OLINGER. a Past District interested in swimming, tennis, and music), 
ny Napanee, Ont., Canada 
Governor of Rotary International, and a 
Stamps, Maps, Church Pictures: Cal\ in 


member of the Rotary Club of Denve Porter (11-year-old son of Rotarian—collec 

orado, has a hobby which has given stamps, first-day covers, maps, pictures of 
, churches; will exchange; also makes fish 
a generous lift through the years, flies to sell), 121 N. Fourth St., Albion, IIL, 








nd one which he has shared with sev US.A 

rol ’ : > me 14-year-old daugh- 

eral hundred vet ns Dollis: M. Jane O'Shea / 
undred person ter of Rotarian—collects dolls from other 
His hobby is working w ith boys, and countries; wishes pen friends, especially in 

. . NG ‘ _ 

for them he founded the Highlande: ae. warrweh 206 Salem St., Bradford, 
Boys, an organization whose membe Pen Pals: Michael Ellingham (16-year-old 
p has totalled nearly 11,000—many son of Rotarian—desires pen friends in 
i have + a e in the armed other countries, particularly Latin America, 
nom have seen service in tne a : interested in movies, music, and envelopes 


containing stamps and postmarks from any- 


i ———— ‘ ” where in world), 3001 Fairfield Ave., Fort 
_ ROTARIAN OLINGER writes to his “boys Wayne, Ind., U.S.A 
fr " ‘ ‘ ~j . ’ , vt 
frequently, always enclosing a card Correspondence: Nancy Wilson (daughter 


and of Rotarian—wishes to correspond with 
: . mend . young people aged 16-20), 36 Linden Ave., 
enthusiasm. The story of Johnny Apple Wilmette, Ill, U.S.A. 

seed, the early American who went —THE HossByYHORSE GROOM 


carrying a message of inspiration 
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keys and keyhole 
automobile, 
plate, 
box Complete, 
embossed in 


with 










ALL-METAL 


PRE-WAR 
QUALITY 


This tiny, powerful pocket lite with keychain lig! hts up 
has hundreds of other uses in theatre 
out-of-doors. Truly filme polished chromium 
barrel covered with genuine leather Attractive gift 
ready to use, $1.00 postpaid Initials 
22k gold, 25c extra 

For that SPECIAL gift we suggest Superfine Key-Chain 
te, Heavy 22k gold plated 
engraved design (no em 
$3.00 includ BUSINESS MEN fre- 


biem possible) 


ing tax Engraved 
25 extra 





Order this welcome gift we have special quan- 
now! Buy one for tity prices. 
yourself too! 


_sseece seeecee 
“MAIL COUPON TODAY : 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
PERSONAL GIFTS, Dept. R-2, 
53 East (0th St., 
inclosed is $ 
which please send at once n Gift 


check) for 
Vuckage 
Leather 


Superfine 
Initials as follows 
With emblem 


sHiv TO 
MY NAMI 








Covered Key-Chain-Lites @ $1.00 
vold Plated Key-Chain- Lites @ $3.00 




























Ideal 


Fraternal 


XMAS 
GIFT 


Only $1.00 
De Luxe Model 









and old-timer—Key 

Chain-Lite, em- 
bossed with your Ro 
tarian ae in 22k 
gold—a ghty welcome 
Chris oe ‘itt 


Pin the new member 























initials quently wish to give 
this gift to favorite 
customers. For those, 















New York 3, N. Y. 


(cash, money order 





(25c¢ extra) 
Cj Without emblem 
























The Original, Tubular Edge insertable 


Easier to apply and use Lonoer tasting 
AICO Products sold only through stationers 


G. J. AIGNER COMPANY 
503 So. jefferson St. 


World’s Leading Manutacturers of ind.ixes and 















TABBING 







Chicago, tt. 






index Tabbing 








FRE 


Attractively 


esert 
packed as a treat for you or 
gifts for friends. 2 lb. Ranch pack, $1.80; 
2% Ib. Drum, 
$2.50: 4 lb. carton, $3.40. Prices include 
shipping costs in U. 8S. and armed forces. 
NASH'S DESERT RANCH 

PALM SPRINGS, CALIF. Box No. 832 





H DATES 


alm DA 





$2.15; 2 lb. Redwood box, 
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THRILL gre... ren 


AL oa Saye 


A 
TREAT 


$335 


ORLIVERED 
IDEAL 


GIFT 
OrderEarly 


DELUXE packa age tied in rod ribbon and rosette—colorful 
beautiful, delicious—Artist 
More appreciated than a a10. 00 bill. 

3.35 r bunch of 12 stalke—deliv- 
ered Ce prepaid any < ase in the United States. Not 
sae anywhere at dy "a 
T ousante mail us weekly ~~ a orders for home use. 
geeee of war eme: deliveries may be slower 

ae ate with us ordering 
for ristmas 


GIANT PEARS be: ses 
3.35 





very early, espe- 


Express prepaid any place 
in U.S. Eat with a spoon. ° 


Rocky Mountain Royal Rainbow 


GAMY TRO U T DELICIOUS 
Caught Today—Shipped Tote ey og “A THRILL" 
and Perfect Arrival—or ©... Rotarians’ Credit 


‘ood with us, DeLuxe Sos conte 

Trout Jumbo.or 3 Trout—12 to is "or Ss Trout—1i to lite 

or 7 TROUT 9% to 10%, 
inches long 


Price only $4.95 


Delivered any Place in the 
United State ed Ex 
paid. Trout Aman- 

dine Recipe on box 

sure to write for prices 
and literature on above and 
Ruby Blood Grape Fruit 
Turkeys — Rare Fruits and 
other unique gifts. Packed 
in Deluxe boxes or imported 
Mexican shopping bags or at- 
tractive baske 


DENVER, COLORADO 


r FF E E BARGAIN CATALOG 


0 
pw omaha of all 
A ual inher Hat out Bist 1 320 Old-time favorites 
nn n ol 33 ‘es. - e o 
—latest ‘best sellers "Reference, _. porate. Hie 
Scientific, et 8 tying schools. colleges. raries 
and i nd vic dual custo os mers. Send tcard 


















thousands of ind 
Soden tae Geer ions BOE On 





Ri > MIN § FLINTS 


LIGHTER FLUID 





TYPOGRAPHY... 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 

A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 

155 E. OHIO STREET « CHICAGO 11, ILL 
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MASTER A NEW LANCUAGE 
quickly, easily, correctly by 
LINGUAPHONE 
; sati { 

Method brings velees ef native teachers INTO 


SI TISTENING. it's cmasingly: simole; 

t’s amazingly simple; 
Sooo have succeeded. @ } 29 LANGUAGES 
Send for Free book, Call for Free demonstratien 
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TASTE 

nan al us lists of one 
STMAS presents— 
fiahgoers and 8 Y Dinner SURPRISE. Boys at Camp 
Solas Une Mn ODAY. TOMORROW SURE, for delivery 











My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The story which follows is a fav- 
orite of Mrs. Clayton Palmer, wife 
of a member of the Rotary Club of 
Monticello, lowa. 





A wealthy family in England, 
many years ago, took the children 
for a holiday in the country. Their 
host turned over his estate for a 
week-end. The children went 
swimming in a pool. One of the 
boys began to drown, and the oth- 
er boys screamed for help. The 
son of the gardener jumped in 
and rescued the helpless one. Lat- 
er the grateful parents asked the 
gardener what they could do for 
the youthful hero. The gardener 
said his son wanted to go to col- 
lege someday. “He wants to be a 
doctor,” said the gardener. The 
visitors shook hands on. that. 
“We'll be glad to pay his way 
through,” they said. 

When Winston Churchill was 
stricken with pneumonia, after 
the Teheran Conference, the King 
of England instructed that the 
best doctor be found to save the 
Prime Minister. That doctor 
turned out to be Alexander Flem- 
ing, the developer of penicillin. 

“Rarely,” said Churchill to 
Sir Alexander, “has one man owed 
his life twice to the same rescuer.” 

It was Sir Alexander who saved 
Churchill in that pool! 














A Merry Christmas Quiz 

After the last present has been un- 

| wrapped and while “company” is wait- 
ing for the big turkey dinner, you might 
try these “brain teasers” on your guests. 
It’s a safe bet that if they know any- 
thing at all about the world’s happiest 
holiday and its traditions, they'll have 
plenty of fun supplying the answers. 
The correct answers will be found on 
page 63. 

1. Which of these famous American 
generals led a victorious raid against the 
enemy on Christmas night, 1776? (a) 
Anthony Wayne. (b) Francis Marion. 
(c) George Washington. 

2. Which of these New York journal- 
ists wrote a celebrated editorial Js There 
a Santa Claus? (a) Horace Greeley of 

the Tribune. (b) Frank P. Church of 


| 


the Sun. 

the Post. 
3. Which of these noted | 

ians was born on Christmas D: 


(c) William Cullen | 


(a) Florence Nightingale. (hb) ( \ 
Barton. (d) Madame Marie (| F 
4. Which of these saints was the fips: 


to set up the manger crib as 
Christmas observance, with rea! peo, 
and realanimals? (a) St. Fra: 
St. Augustine. (c) St. Christo, 

5. Which of these great po 
only 21 when he wrote a m 
Christmas ode Hymn on the Mo 
Christ’s Nativity? (a) William S) 
peare. (b) John Milton. (c) 
Thompson. 

6. About which of these characters j 
A Christmas Carol did Charles Dicke; 
WEees ER CUNO 5kccsantccce O 
substantial smile’? (a) Mrs. F‘ g 
(b) Scrooge’s nephew Fred. (c) Mrs 
Cratchit. 

7. Which of these popular C! 
carols was first sung to a guita 
paniment because mice had eat: 
bellows of the church organ? 
Come, All Ye Faithful. (b) O 
Town of Bethlehem. (c) Silent 

8. In which of these countries 
custom of sending one’s friends greet 
cards begin just 100 years a; 
Christmas? (a) France. (b) Engla 
(c) Italy. 

9. Which of these Books of the Gosp: 
contains the account of how the 
men came from the East to wors! 
Christ Child? (a) Matthew. (b) 

(c) John. 

10 Which of these Christmas | 
was first printed anonymously a1 
to wait 22 years before the write 
publicly acknowledge its auth 
(a) A Visit from St. Nicholas, by Cle 
ent C. Moore. (b) Christmas, 1863, by 


Henry W. Longfellow. (c) Jest ‘fore 
Christmas, by Eugene Field. 
This quiz was contributed by James AI: 


dredge. 


Tales Twice Told 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hearsit, neverin the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare 


Gladly 

Sergeant: “What would you do if the) 
asked for volunteers?” 

Private: “I’d step aside and let them 
pass."—The Waikiki Surf, WaAitkik! 
HAwaAill. 


All Together 


The U.S. Naval Construction Battalion 
Sea B. Gull tells the story of a chaplain 
who was trying to organize a group ol 


volunteer singers. 


“No, no, no!” the chaplain ter- 


rupted. “Only the tenor sings that part! 
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BELLS * ROAD SIGNS 
NOW AVAILABLE! 


Write for complete details 


Everything your Club needs! Honor Roll 

Plaques e Lapel Buttons e Luncheon 

Badges e Flags & Banners e Speaker's 

Stands e Record Systems e Emblem 
Souvenirs. 


Send for Rotary Catalog 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 








GENUINE SOLID BRONZE 


WAR 
MEMORIAL 
PLAQUES 


Honor your war heroes in 
handsome, imperishable, 
International Solid Bronze 
-now made available by W.P.B. Many appropriate 
designs — standard and custom made. Write today for 
Free Illustrated Catalogue R 
Also includes Honor Rolls and other club needs. 
INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 
i 36 East 22nd Street, New York 10 
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CLUB GONGS ARE 
BACK AGAIN... 


Bogeter a 10”x6”" with Club 
avel and Gover, Com- 
plete $15.00 
Junior Gongs 7”°xs”, with Club 
Em Epon, Gavel and’ Cover, Com 
6.50 
Engraving aie. 


Secretary's Catalogue Now in 
Preparation 
“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
503 S. Wells St. Chicago 7, Illinois 





The rest of you just hum. Now, don’t 
forget! The tenor will sing alone until 
we come to the ‘gates of hell.’ Then you 
all come in.”—The Rotagram, SANbuskY, 
OHIO. 


Bewildered 


Hunter to old guide: “Have you ever 


| been lost in the woods?” 


Old guide: “Nope, but I was bewil- 
dered once for four days.”—South Da- 
kota Hiway Magazine. 


Should Be Easy 
Husband: “You're terribly extrava- 
gant. If anything should happen to me, 


| you would probably have to beg.” 


Wife: “I'd get by. Look at all the ex- 
perience I’ve had.”"—The Rotary Fellow- 
Ship, MARGARETVILLE, NEW YORK. 


Explanation 

Two United States Indians were talk- 
ing things over between air raids in a 
Saipan fox hole. “The way I figure,” 
one said, “when they smoked the pipe 
of peace in 1918, nobody inhaled.”—Ro- 
tary Bulletin, Ponca Ciry, OKLAHOMA. 





You don't need to know much about 
limericks to recognize that the last 
line is missing from the bit of verse 
below. If your line to complete it is 
one of the three best submitted, you 
will receive $2. Send your entry— 
several if you wish—to The Fixer, in 
care of The Rotarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Ill. En- 
tries are due February |.—Gears Eds. 


NOT SO WISE WYZE 
We've tried our best with Nick Wyze 
To find a job of his syze; 
But seek as we will 


He can't fill the bill, 
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For Every Oogasion,” » collection, — 50, yy hte. ancail 
ae Ri eyvered tal with Instant Parliamentary Guide 
talke sent free upon request, 
JOKES © Eee Jokes and Humorous Talke” maiied moathiy 
: ear, Speaker's Joke Book, $1.50, Toast- 
master’s > ag Gu faeolg rm Stac Night pases, $1.50, Saiesman’s 


ines For Ever pose, $1.50. 
adie’ N pair man ‘s + 
PRO RAMS * Program, a = Fo m6 Best Clee 
om 
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NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1468 W, Sth St, Cleveland 13, Ohio 











SIX HIT PROGRAMS 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Ladies’ Nights, Conventions, Holidays, 
Picnics, ete. Full evenings of sparkling 
laughter-packed originality. erything 
furnished Success absolutely guaran- 

Shipped anywhere: ve low cost. 
Thougands C4 Clubs sa *‘Smash_hit—best 

Write for k of Progr 
references and” ruarantes. 


The Party Guita, 540 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, Ili. 








CUSTOM FITTED 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
otPr.R ELKHART, INDIANA 


DECEMBER, 1945 





Joy Ahoy! 

The idea of helping a boy (see versicle 
about the matter in THe Rorarian for 
September) appealed to many readers, 
and the last lines to complete the lim- 
erick were copious. Recall the unfin- 
ished verse? Here it is again: 

Why wait till you've nothing to do 
Before helping a lad good and true? 
For there's much first-class joy 

In helping a boy, 


As usual, the three lines considered 
the best won $2 awards. Here they are: 
Discover an interest that's new. 

(Dr. Harry H. Campbell, a member of 
the Rotary Club of Portland, Maine.) 
To learn something more than he knew. 

(Frederick A. Chadbourn, a member of 

the Rotary Club of Columbus, Wisconsin.) 
Who, if tables were turned, might be 


you. 
(Corporal Lowell Bullock, Headquarters, 
Fourth Army, Fort Sam Houston, Texas.) 


Answer to Quiz on Page 62 


1. George Washington. 2. Frank P. 
Church. 3. Clara Barton. 4. St. Francis. 
5. John Milton. 6. Mrs. Fezziwig. 7. Silent 
Night. 8. England. 9. Matthew. 10. A Visit 
from St. Nicholas. 


225 N. WABASH AVE., 








HOTOGRAPHY is a flex- 

ible and compelling me 
dium. Matters pertaining to 
size, color, texture and function 
of an assembly can be told 
better with pictures carefully 
retouched. Emphasize the 
salient features of your prod- 
uct by the use of judicious 
retouching. 

The Armed Services have 
recognized this fact through 
the use of pictures in Training 
Manuals. The exploded view 
of an assembly or a complete 
aeroplane is the accepted 
primer for G.I. JOE. 

The story of your product 
too can be told with sales com- 
pelling photographs. 

BARNES-CROSBY COM 
PANY is equipped to serve 
you whether in Black and 
White or Color. 


Milt: Thtes: Yor Maas 


BARNES-CROSBY CO. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 
CHICAGO 1, iL 
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Four particular to encourage and foster: 





i the r gniti of the 

















PEACE HAS COME 
to earth in the year now closing. 
It is not, of course. a complete 
peace. It is not, one feels. the 
kind of peace “a multitude of the 
heavenly host” heralded over the 
plains of Judea 1,945 years ago 
this month. Despairing of the 
suspicion, greed, hunger, and even 
armed strife that continue to fill 
the world, a few men have indeed 
concluded that the present peace 
is a cynical fiction and that man’s 
time on this sphere is in fact fast 
running out. 


H. G. WELLS 
seems to be one of them. It is 
reported that in his latest and 
final book. Mind at the End of Its 
Tether, the distinguished British 
author (several of whose hereto- 
fore hopeful writings have ap- 
peared in THE RorariAN) declares 
that life as we know it on this 
minor planet is “spinning more 
and more swiftly into the vortex 
of extinction. ... The stars in 
their courses have turned against 
man and he has to give place to 
some other animal better adapted 
to face the fate that closes in.” 


TIME, OF COURSE, 
doesn't always fulfill such doleful 
prophecy. Some 150 years ago 
William Pitt said, “There is 
scarcely anything around us but 
ruin and despair.” On the eve of 
his death in 1851 the Duke of 
Wellington “thanked God he 
would be spared from seeing the 
consummation of ruin that is gath- 
ering around.” Quite a few people 
have lived pleasant lives and died 
peaceful deaths since then. There 
is no blinking the fact that peace 
has brought its problems — the 
greatest tangle of them in human 
experience—but what did we ex- 
pect? We cannot plead we were 
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The To encourage and foster the ideo! of serv- 
ice as a basis of worthy enterprise, in 


(1) The development of acquaintance as an 


Objects ervernity tr service 
4] (2) High ethical standards in business and 
OF prof " worthi- through a world fellowship of business and 
ness of all useful occupations, ond the 


dignif yi by each Rotarian of his occu- 
Rotary ‘ives i occu 


Last Page a 


ation as on opportunity to serve society. 
3) The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarian to his personol, business, 
and community life. 
(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 


professioncl men united in the ideal of 
service. 














not warned. Month after month 
since October, 1939, to cite but 
one example, statesmen, econ- 
omists, and philosophers have 
tried to prepare the readers of this 
magazine for this day with for- 
ward-looking statements pre- 
sented in the We Face a Poorer 
World and A World to LIVE In 
No, we knew we should 
have these problems. What we 


series 





To Live Jollily 


LET no pleasure tempt thee, 
no profit allure thee, no 
ambition corrupt thee, no 
example sway thee, no per- 
suasion move thee, to do 
anything which thou know- 
est to be evil; so shalt thou 
always live jollily; for a 
good conscience is a con- 
tinual Christmas. 

Benjamin Franklin 


















need now is a renewed faith in our 
ability to solve them. 


ROTARY HAS ITS OWN 
set of postwar problems—and is 
solving them. One is the matter 
of reéstablishing the Clubs enemy 
occupation shut down in Europe 
and Asia. One after another the 
old Clubs are on the way back— 
Guam, Dagupan, Manila, Paris, 
Oslo, Bergen, Frederikstad, Téns- 
berg—and the pleasure gained 
from seeing these familiar names 
on the roster once again (see page 
60) gives rise to the temptation 
to rush vut and sow Rotary Clubs 
up and down the earth. Gratify- 
ing as that might be to a pride 
in statistics, it can’t be done that 
way—and if you have read Euro- 
pean Secretary Lester B. Struth- 
ers’ report elsewhere in these 
pages, you will better understand 
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why. If Rotary is to ful! 
function as it returns to Eu: 

and Asiatic lands, it must ¢ 
way through an enormou 
plexity of political, social, ar 
nomic problems to build so 

on proved individuals. Th 
ging takes time—but it wil! be 
tame well spent if it yields 
active Clubs deeply imbued 
the real purposes of our moy 
ment. 


THE INDIVIDUAL: 
Rotary views him as the chief 
factor in the improvement of h 
man relations and thus tries to 
develop in him attitudes of 
ice and goodwill. It bids him 
start out by getting right with 
himself on his job (see page 7 
“dignifying his occupation as an 
opportunity to serve society 
certain prosecuting attorney onc 
turned about and defended 
young man he was expected to 
charge with murder—but read the 
story on page 14. Serving justic 
rather than his own ambition 
that prosecuting attorney, no 
famous, reflected credit upon his 
entire profession. That’s why th 
story seemed worth printing in 
these pages. Rotary expects 
man to serve, but that does not 
mean that he need make a doo 
mat of himself in his efforts to 
help others. It’s our feeling tha: 
the old doctor described on page 
23 drew the line in just about th 
right place. The headline asks 
Hippocrates what he thinks. Now 
what do you think? Tell us in a 
letter, if this point of ethics moves 
you to expression. 


OUR TALE-OF-THE-MONTH 
comes from an Australian comi 
strip. In it Private Bluey and 
Private Curley, two “diggers’ of 
World War I, are swapping rem- 
iniscences about how they dazzled 
the English maidens 27 years ag 
with their yarns about fabulous 
cactus ranches and prickly pea! 
farms “down under.” Then on 
of them gets a letter. It is from 
his sister saying her daughter has 
fallen in love with an America 
“G.I.” who says he is the owner of 
a wonderful popcorn mine in \e- 
vada! 


RNS SIP. 
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the name “Tension & 
envelopes with patented button and 
string fasteners, (Tension Tie) which 
keeps contents under tension —thus 
better protected in the mail. 


Tension means better envelopes 
for every business need 
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TO THE LEADER FOR PROGRES 


FOR FINE QUALITY — 





We design and manufac , 
Equipment with the realizati 
name is a symbol for fine orale ond te 
pendability to thousands upon thousands 
of people. 

Just as rapidly as our supply of ma- 
terials and men increases, the amount of 
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